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THE PARSON’S MOUNTAINEERS 


CHAPTER I 


Firty miles from Prosperous Valley as spanned by 
the cross-country telephone wire, Rev. Thomas McDon- 
ald and Mary Dean McDonald are carrying on the 
work he started during his schooldays. His years at 
Theological School had left his parishioners struggling 
along as they could, trying to shape their lives and work 
according to the lessons he had taught. Existing con- 
ditions made progress almost impossible, but a little 
headway was made. It was pioneering in earnest with 
apparently few resources and great illiteracy. The one 
student, Tom’s friend and schoolmate, was still a 
student. Necessity had compelled him to leave school 
at different times and work in a factory to earn money 
for his college expenses. He was too far away to 
give any aid in bridging the distance between pastor 
and people. Getting to know the members of his 
flock was a slow task for the Rev. Tom. The shy- 
ness of the members seemed indifference. This was 
far from the case, for at times they could scarcely 
keep back the thoughts that they wanted to talk over 
with him. The uncouthness of their speech tied their 
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tongues to some extent. At home they eagerly prac- 
tised the words and ways of their instructors. Their 
grave, quiet demeanor gave no hint of the intense 
longing that was reaching toward the new ways. 
From their nonchalant manners he seriously questioned 
whether they understood the opportunities within their 
grasp. After a particularly difficult day he was feel- 
ing as nearly discouraged as a McDonald could. He 
had failed to get any audible response to his offers 
and suggestions. The little log parsonage gave a wel- 
come and eased the burden of the outside work before 
he sat in the window alcove to eat the appetizing 
supper that Mary had placed on the little homemade 
table. 

“Tf they would only wake up and show a little life, 
or a glimmer of intelligence, but ail they say is to - 
drawl out that they reckon they mought, or they klate 
it kin be done. There is no animation in a word or 
look.” 

“Maybe they are keener than you think. They lack 
the power of proper expression. I believe they are 
beginning to understand and trying to take hold a little 
better, truly I do,” she affirmed, seeing the shake of 
his head. “The girls and women are so eager-eyed. 
After they recite the lessons or:sit sewing, their shyness 
wears off a little. Their eyes tell me more than their 
lips, but they talk a little more at each session.” 

“That’s all very well. You can see their eyes. 
When men look at the ground or squint their eyes 
nearly shut, their expression is not readable.” 

“True, they do have that unfortunate habit. How- 
ever, their tongues are looser at home for the women 
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say the men folks are feeling real set up about what 
you are going to teach them this summer. They 
reckon the parson is the beatinest fellow knowin how 
to make buildins.” 

“Do they, Mary? Did they break loose and say 
that?” 

“Yes, and right now they are hankering to have you 
show them how to get the pig pens right. They can’t 
make them but they think their parson has done his 
share in explaining it to them. They are trying to do 
the way you tell them, and are succeeding in part.” 

“Glory! They are awake at last. I’ll soon over- 
come any prejudice against manual labor on my part. 
I wish it was morning so that I could start to work 
with them right now.” 

When the dishes were done the parson tucked Mary 
under his arm, and carried her out to the yard to 
watch the moon rising over the mountain tops. They 
followed their usual custom of singing each evening 
since warm weather arrived. In a pause after they 
had softly sung: “The Mountains Rested Him,” 
someone was heard whistling the tune. 

“Wouldn’t it seem like times back home if the men 
would whistle and the others sing? Whenever any- 
one there whistles or sings outside the house the near- 
est neighbor takes it up, and then others, till everybody 
out of doors for miles around joins in the song. It 
is the sweetest, most helpful music in the world.” 

“They will take up the custom in time. Perhaps 
before we are looking for it,” Mary observed. 

“Tt seems so far away, more like eternity than time,” 
Mary recognized his need of community help soon, 
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and sent up a little silent prayer to the Father who 
cared for Tom’s work as much as they. 

After chatting for a few moments they sang: “All 
Hail to Thee Emanuel.” 

A little lad who loved the parson and his wife al- 
ways hid behind a tree near them and listened. He 
was sorry the parson was homesick. ‘“Too bad he didn’t 
know that they all wanted to join in, but dassent. 
Why not tell them how he felt right now?” He was 
away like a shot from a gun. The boys in the near- 
est house scuttled along to pass the words to the next 
ones. Relays went in every direction. In an hour 
the entire community knew it, for the telephone had 
reached those farthest away. The singers almost 
stopped singing what they had decided would be the 


good night hymn, for tinkling notes of melody floated - 


down from above, to join others rising from the lower 
part of the slope. Around the level terrace where 
they were sitting, the melody swelled, rose and fell 
like fountain spray of sweetest sounds. Fortunately 
they scarcely faltered, and kept on to the close, and 
then sang other hymns to the trilling, warbling accom- 
paniment. It melted the reserve that had arisen like 
a soft gray veil of mountain mist between their lives. 
It united them in a bond that lasted through time and 
into eternity. 

“They do love us now. They really are our people.” 
Tom breathed thankfully, while Mary answered; “Yes, 
I am sure they are enfolding us in their very heart 
centers.” 

Time passed and the reticence on the part of his 
flock was harder to overcome than he had hoped it 
would be after that evening. They joined in each 
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twilight song service. That was encouraging, and 
made them hope that the barriers would soon be taken 
away. 

“How did the sewing class go today?” he asked as 
they sat before the fireplace one cool evening. 

“They selected the material for their new dresses, 
and, O, Tom! They selected that calico that was for 
quilts. It has a bright red background with brown 
and yellow figures sprawling all over it. It will be 
hideous! They fairly love it, and I could not tell them 
how unspeakably horrid they will look wearing it.” 

“O, well, never mind if the bright colors appeal to 
them. You are disappointed for you wanted them to 
wear blue percale dresses with white collars and cuffs 
like you wear every day. It’s too far a cry for them 
from the dull homespuns they have always worn. 
Probably they are starved for brighter colors. They 
seem beautiful in comparison with anything they have 
ever had.” 

“T wanted them to dress like other people. They 
would have if they had chosen the blue.” 

“No doubt they think you look mighty like a rose, 
but it does not make the appeal to them that the other 
does. Are all of them to have dresses alike?” 

“My namesake and Lydia Bruce have selected 
dresses like mine.. The others are hopelessly in love 
with that nightmare.” 

“Why didn’t you leave that in the box, then they 
would have been satisfied with the other?” 

“My intention was to start them on quilts, but as 
soon as they saw the cloth one of them said: “O! 
There is some like it!” 

“Yes, it’s here sure enough!” exclaimed the one next 
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her. You would have thought it a wonderful find from 
their tones and actions. They swarmed around all 
talking at once. Finally when their excitement sub- 
sided I gathered information bit by bit. It seems that 
in those pieces Mary brought home from our house 
that summer she visited me there was a piece of calico 
like this. They thought it the prettiest they had ever 
seen and longed for some like it. Nat’s wife wants to 
make her little baby a dress of it.” 

Tom roared and Mary joined in the laugh, for the 
mental pictures of the scrawny baby in a dress of that 
kind was too much for their gravity. 

“Now, we feel better, don’t we?” questioned Tom 
when they had quieted down. “You needed that laugh 
as much as I did. Don’t take their mistakes so seri- 


ously. They are the finest folks in the world and will 


probably laugh at such taste two years from now. Re- 
member their isolation from the rest of the world. 
They have never been able to watch it go by, so have 
no idea how it dresses. Gradually your ideals will be- 
come theirs. They possess innate refinement, but lack 
proper expression.” 

“They get their ardent admiration of brightness 
from you. Grandma Baxter told me that the parson 
says we need brightness in our lives, and this is the 
brightest thing I ever saw. He said we must surround 
ourselves with brightness, and when this is made it 
will surround us. I believe we shall be as happy as 
he said with this pretty goods around us.” 

“They took that more literally than I meant in ap- 
plying it to that dressgoods. Glad that they remember 
my teachings. They are so silent that I did not know 
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how much they remembered. It has been a question 
in my mind whether they could keep pace with the 
men?” 

“T think they will hold their own,” she remarked 
while the thought flashed through her mind that it 
would not be her fault if the men did not have to hustle 
to keep up with them. In fact she believed that she 
would find a way to give them two hours more a day 
with their books. Where she could squeeze it in was a 
problem which she soon solved, and the Rev. Tom 
never knew what that remark of his started. All of 
which goes to show how a woman looks out for her 
own. 

“What’s the great idea for tomorrow?” 

“Each one is to make two loaves of yeast bread. 
They do not quite understand about ‘lightenin’, but 
they want the bread for Sunday dinner with some of 
the wild raspberry jam they learned to make. Ella 
Warner brought a glass of the prettiest colored jelly 
to class today. We shall try it tomorrow. I could 
not tell what it was made of. All she would tell me 
was that it was mixins she thought she’d try. It is so 
pretty and looks so good. She actually chuckled when 
T could not tell what she had used.” 

“They are coming on. Initiative for a brand new 
chuckle and a new kind of jam is bound to result ulti- 
mately in new taste in dress colors.” 

“That is the way I feel about it since we have talked 
it over. Here is an item for your encouragement. 
Granny Baxter has an old dye kettle. She knows the 
recipes for the old fast color dyestuffs. And has such 
a collection of rugs, blankets and coverlets by the old 
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time patterns, besides yards, and yards of white cotton 
cloth. She showed them to me this afternoon when I 
ran in for a chat about sewing.” 

“Are you sure? Positively sure?” He threw the 
nuts he had been cracking into the fireplace, set the 
pan on the mantel and stuck the hammer into his coat 
pocket, for this information promised help that he had 
given up all hope of finding. Small wonder that it 
made him forget minor matters. It was some time 
later when he returned to crack more nuts that he 
learned the disposition he had made of these articles. 
The nuts were half burned, which accounted for the 
cheerful snapping of the fire. 

“Most certainly I am positive. She showed among 
other articles a blanket she wove last winter because 
time hung heavy on her hands. Here it is. Did you 
ever see prettier brown coloring? She gave it to me. 
Now, will you believe?” 

“Why didn’t she speak out when I asked them in 
meeting? Here I have letters of inquiry from a man 
McDerwent has interested in buying the output if the 
industry was known here. Everyone of them sat as 
dumb and expressionless as stone idols. They acted 
as if they had never heard of such work.” 

“She said she thought she would wait and talk it 
over with me. She didn’t think a man could know 
about such fixins. She is anxious to sell her stock. 
They are well made and in perfect condition. 

“Well, of all things! I almost feel tempted to drop 
it she has acted so. Has rather a poor opinion of 
mere man. It will mean comfort for her and others, 
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if ‘she allows’ they know enough to learn the arts of 
dyeing and weaving.” Rev. Tom looked quite crest- 
fallen. 

“She misunderstood, that is all. She is willing to 
teach the weaving, but insists that they couldn’t collect 
the barks and herbs. She will listen to anything you 
tell her now.” 

“Then we can establish the industry on a scale that 
will mean a steady income for all who do the work. I 
endeavored to start something else. Had a long talk 
with the man who makes the best violin cases. I tried 
to persuade him to make an extra good one to send 
north. All he would say was: ‘Shucks! They’re a 
heap smarter en we air. They kin make better cases.’ ” 

“He will soon bring a case. You know they like to 
be mysterious, and not appear overly anxious. When 
he gets good and ready he will surprise you with a 
case of beautiful workmanship.” She proved a true 
prophetess for the man was crossing the front lawn at 
that moment. He stopped on the porch and refused 
to come into the house. The violin he handed Tom 
had a beautiful case. It was the best looking one Tom 
had seen in the settlement. 

_ “Made it evenins last winter. Nuthin else to do to 
pass away the time so shined it considerable,” was his 
sheepish explanation. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Tom. “Never saw a better shine 
on anything in my life. Brother Bob makes furniture. 
He shines it like this.” 

“Sho! You don’t say!” was all he answered. 

“Yes, come in and see how you like the looks of 
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some furniture he gave us for a wedding present. I'll 
tell you how he learned to make it from a foreigner 
who came across seas,’ coaxed Tom. 

He did not need much coaxing, and his shyness soon 
vanished in enthusiasm over the subject. When he left 
two hours later he had really become acquainted with 
the parson and his wife. He accepted an offer to go 
to the Valley and learn of Bob as soon as Tom con- 
sidered that he had learned enough to make him feel 
at ease among more cultured people. Not that they 
would give him a less cordial welcome, but he would 
see his unlikeness to them and become discouraged. 
This would lead to a withdrawal from the community 
when he was not at. work, or might even lead to a 
return home before he had learned all he should. 

“T will teach your wife more about making clothes 
and keeping house the way I do, before you take her 
there. We will make some dear little clothes for the 
baby,” Mary promised. 

A quick smile lighted his face. “T’ll tell Ella,” he 
agreed as he left, feeling well pleased that the parson’s 
folks had overcome the reticence he had found it im- 
possible to break. 

“Their aloofness is breaking up at last. He is like 
Bob in some ways. I never got near him before, and 
none of us has understood how to reach and help 
him.” 

“T am thankful that he agreed that a white dress is 
the best for their baby. Did you notice what he said?” 

“Yes, and I noticed that he did not want the goods 
given to him, he wanted to buy it. That is progress. 
There is no other work like our work. It is the best 
ever.” 
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“The best in the world. I shall put my soul into 
making the new dresses and forget the glaring colors. 
They hunger for advancement the same as we did. 
Their parents could not give them the start ours gave 
us. When they understand the new ways how they 
will succeed in whatever they undertake!” 

“Yes, for we shall all be working together with God. 
That shall be the subject for my next sermon. They 
need the inspiration of that thought now.” 

The voice of his loved parson was so joyous and 
confident in evening prayer, that the lad who loved to 
be near him slipped away, and looking beyond the 
stars said: “Lord, if it makes him that happy to work 
here among us backward ones, I wish you would help 
me to learn faster, and say what I know without be- 
ing scared, for I want to teach and preach just like 
him when I git my larnin, and help other folks like he 
does.”” And God heard and answered. 

If they could have known that the shy boy who 
seemed to have received no impression was reaching 
farther than the other lads, they would have realized 
what a hold the work was taking on the young lives. 


CHAPTER If 


Rev. Tom went whistling along a path that led to a 
higher terrace on the mountainside. He was studying 
conditions as he looked at some of the farms that were, 
in part, almost perpendicular on the sides of the steep 
ridges. Clearings were green with crops or dotted 
with the blossoms of the young fruit trees that were 
the delight of their owners. Passing between two old 
apple trees that had been pruned, scraped and white- 
washed until they had taken on new life and were 
loaded with tiny green fruit, he reached the place 
where timbers were hewed into logs for building. 
Children scampered to the field to tell father that the 
parson had come, while the mother kept on with her 
gardening, never acknowledging the visitor’s presence 
by a turn of the head. She ignored his presence be- 
cause she did not know what to say to him. He seized 
an ax and trimmed the limbs from a tree that had been 
felled. 

“Pears like you air used to handlin an ax,” com- 
mented the voice of Henry Thorpe. 

“Handled one from the time I was big enough to 
quit using a hatchet. We McDonalds were trained to 
work from babyhood. I heard that you were starting 
a pig pen, so hiked over to see if I can help. Two can 
handle timbers better than one.” 

18 
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“That’s right neighborly. I been trying to figger 
out the way you told us at the club meeting. Pears as 
if I can’t git it jest right.” 

“Got a good start. Some woodchopper yourself 
from the looks of these trees. Now, this is the way 
we learned to make one from an old magazine that 
was sent to the Valley.” They were soon absorbed in 
following the drawing and directions. 

“Think you have the hang of it now?” questioned 
Tom as twilight crept down the slope. 

“T should say so, and it’s so nigh done that it won’t 
take any time to finish it in the mornin.” 

“Looks as if you understand it. Good work. You 
learn quickly.” 

“Tm late in startin. Hopin I kin ketch up some if 
I keep on tryin. Now, parson we all been thinkin 
considerable and talkin about the way you folks 
started. Haint had no one to teach us like your folks 
did you, but haint there some way thet we can git 
learnin? We plain hanker after it. If we could read 
and figger and spell same as the young ones is learnin! 
Then we want to know about places fur off. You kin 
go and find em whilst we don’t know nuthin about em. 
Ever since I kin ricollect I’ve stood here and looked 
off; sometimes I’ve clumb to the top, an it seems as if 
I jest got to go and see how them furriners lives out 
thare. If we could read about it we could git some 
idees thet way. Can’t ye help us?” 

The longing expressed in the mixture of his old 
and new vocabularies touched Tom. He decided that 
on the next trip to Prosperous Valley this family 
should be included. Why not give all the families 
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outings to the Valley? It would take away the shut- 
in feeling, and satisfy them in their longing to see 
something outside. He assented heartily; “Surely I 
will. That’s my business. I am here to help mind 
and body. We have been hoping you would want 
classes like our young people’s. The older boys and 
girls have such a start that they can teach you under 
our direction until they are ready to go away to 
school.” - 

“That’s what we want. We low if we larn to talk 
like Mis McDonald an you, we’d take confort visitin 
you an enjoy the meetins more.” 

“Glad to have you come and see us any time. The 
sound of a friendly voice is always welcome, and you 
can learn our way of talking quicker the more you are 
with us. You didn’t know how lonesome we have been 
because you did not drop in for a friendly chat like 
our neighbors do at home. We shall enjoy talking 
with you any time. You have learned rapidly since 
we came. You can teach us things about the mountain 
we want to learn. My wife has two books of colored 
pictures. One is of flowers; the other of birds. Some 


of them are found in these mountains. She would like 


to come .up here with the women and children and find 
flowers and birds like the ones in the pictures. How 
would it be if we should have a picnic up here day after 
tomorrow? All of the settlement come with dinner 
baskets and spend the day in the grove.” This plan 
had been made in the parsonage. 

“I low thet would be mighty nice.” 

“They could look for the birds and flowers while 
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we men made a stable for the mules. That is what all 
this timber is ready for isn’t it?” 

“Not exactly. We klated to build a bigger part to 
the house. Lydia lowed thet if she could hev a front 
room and a bedroom suthin like you all hev at the 
parsonage she’d be right happy.” 

“The very thing. I hoped you would enlarge your 
house. Let it be a house raising then. We will help 
telephone the word around this evening. The boys 
will relay it where there are no phones.” After this 
arrangement was made the mountaineer’s glad call 
brought his wife from her work. 

“Parson lows that his wife an the other wimmen 
and young ones would plumb enjoy a day up here 
where it’s a leetle higher. He says we kin hev one of 
them picnics you an the kids been talkin about so 
much. The men folks will raise the new part of the 
house, an we'll hev a basket dinner like we do Sundays 
at meetin. What say?” 

Quick tears sprang to her eyes for she had wanted 
this very thing all spring. The children wanted to yell 
so badly that Tom constituted himself yell leader and 
taught them to give a yell that they were to try on the 
crowd when they came to the picnic. Soon Mrs. 
Thorpe gave gentle acceptance to the plan: “That'll 
be jest like other folks outside has. You all will be 
welcome for we sure will be right glad to hev you.” 
She answered with a quiet dignity that reminded Tom 
of Mary. He did not stop to think that it had been ac- 
quired from her. He did not know that his wife had 
stolen a march on him since the evening that his impli- 
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cation that the men were making more rapid progress 
than the women, had made her redouble her efforts, 
nor did he know how quickly the women had re- 
sponded. 

“The year of the jubilee had come ‘and the hungry 
ransomed sinner has returned home,’ ” he sang as he 
ran into the house, caught Mary in his arms and kissed 
her, and sent the dish of string beans she was carrying 
to the table, all over the kitchen floor. Fortunately 
for his ravenous appetite there were more in the fire- 
less. 

Picnic and house raising were a joyous occasion. 
There was a closer friendship forming. The delight 
of Thorpes’ knew no bounds when they found the 
parson’s wanted them to have a fireplace like the one 
in the parsonage livingroom. 


“We been honin fer it, but it didn’t seem right to 


copy yours,” Thorpe explained. 

“We copied someone’s, so why shouldn’t you copy 
ours? Copy anything we have, you are welcome.” 

They understood that their people had been longing 
for possessions like theirs, but had felt that copying 
was not proper. 

How happy the women and girls were to tell what 
they knew about the birds, where they nested, and 
where the wildflowers nestled in the bushes or moss. 
They never tired of looking at the pictures and marvel- 
ling at the lifelikeness and coloring. 

“Right glad to do something for you,” they assured 
Mary when she thanked them for their help. 

“IT am glad to be your pupil. You are good 
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teachers,’ made them proud that they were learning to 
teach, and in this way catching up with other folks. 

A second invitation came too weeks later when 
Henry Thorpe knocked at the parsonage door at sunup. 
“Lydia lowed that you all might be wantin some of the 
rosberries that come late, and some of the blackber- 
ries. Our woods is full of em. Heaps on em there. 
Nuff fer everybody that wants some. How would it 
be about hevin another picnic? Seems as if we all 
got better acquainted that day, and we’d like to hev 
you come again. The rest sez thar achin to come.” 

“We are aching as hard as they are for we certainly 
never had a better time in our lives,” Tom assured him, 
while Mary’s gracious acceptance gave him something 
more to tell Lydia. “How kind of you to invite us 
again. It was surely a happy day. We shall always 
remember it. How good the fruit will taste next 
winter flavored with recollections of the good time we 
had while gathering it.” 

“You air right welcome to all you kin git. Lydia’s 
right glad to do somethin fer you an the rest. Seems 
as if we never seen nuthin we could do before.” 

“You are making up the lost time by giving us the 
second good time.” 

“There'll be scads of plums, pawpaws and grapes 
later. She klated you would teach them how to do 
something with all of them.” 

“Most gladly. There are so many days of the year 
when there is no fresh fruit that we must put up a 
large quantity for home consumption, and start that 
new way of drying fruit for the market. Every dol- 
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_lar’s worth means thrift. What good times we shall 


have gathering and preparing it.” 

“Then we'll be expecting you. Come at sunup. The 
day will be short then. The clock hands go around so 
much faster since we larned how to make use of time.” 

Tom nodded understandingly: “Tell you what, all 
will be there early. Some of them can bring pork, 
others beans, and the rest eggs. We will make an out- 
side camper’s oven. The material is near your house 
all ready to be put together. I noticed it the other day. 
We will bake the pork and beans in it, fry the eggs 
over another fire, and have the best dinner we ever 
ate. We will bring some sorghum with our share of 
supplies. That will give the beans the right flavor.” 

“So twill. Mis McDonald, I clean forgot these 
posies. Lydia got them in our little glade yesterday. 
These air the first ones. Heaps on em later. She 
lowed they was just the color of your eyes, and like 
the dresses you and her hev. She lows the wimmen 
will all be hevin their next dresses blue, since they 
know you like to hev them hev em like yours.” 

“How kind of her to give me her first flowers. We 
are congenial for both like the same things. If there 
was a path up the mountain that was a shorter cut, she 
and I could run back and forth oftener.” 

“T see another job cut out fer me. When I tell her 
that, she’ll hev us all clarin out bresh and makin a new 
way every spare minit. She sure eke your friend- 
ship and likes to be with you.” 

“Tom,” Mary said as she placed the detncke on the 
breakfast table, “She is the one most like the home 
girls. How thoughtful to send the flowers.” 
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“It is like the other kind deeds she is becoming 
well enough acquainted to do. I warrant she has 
helped the others to understand about the dresses. 
When she plucks up enough more courage she will 
have them all ready for white collars and cuffs.” 

“The eagerness they begin to show to have things 
like ours make me think it is a general breaking up of 
reticence, and changes will come quicker. They are 
reaching out for the new ways lees timidly. My 
blessed folks.” 

“The settlement is wide awake and not ashamed to 
show desire for better ways. Better times are start- 
ing. Granny couldn’t take it in that the coverlet she 
let us send Mrs. Mcderwent sold for so large an 
amount. I left her quite speechless.” 

“She has entirely recovered the power of speech. 
She ran over while you were at the men’s club. She 
blames herself for being so plumb foolish in thinking 
you did not know anything about such things. She 
is not only ready to keep on weaving, but to take a 
class and teach them, though she refuses to let them 
into the secrets of dye making, as they would only 
make a mess of it. I thought she had made conces- 
sions enough for the present, and agreed that she 
should do as she thought best. She wants me to help 
organize a class this afternoon.” 

“Thank God that at last she recognizes the oppor- 
tunity and its significance. The boys are eager to 
gather and sell nuts when the season for them comes, 
and are helping to make the most of every foot of 
land. The crops from the newly cleared land are pro- 
viding the most and best food they have ever had. 
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Looking ahead to next winter does not depress me as 
it did last winter. They will be better nourished. 
They keep on clearing land, which makes more crops 
assured. I wrote Mcderwent that a stump puller 
would be of more use than the tractor he wanted to 
send. Hope he decides to send one soon.” 

“He will as soon as he can. The stumps will add to 
the piles of fuel the children are gathering. Every 
branch and chip is conserved. They seem to vie with 
each other in seeing whose woodpile shall be largest. 
I love to think of the crackling fires that will keep 
everybody warm this winter. The children are getting 
strong and rosy at this work.” 
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CHAPTER Ii 


THE congregation filled the schoolhouse one Sab- 
bath morning in early autumn. The parson looked at 
‘his people with the gladness of hope realized shining 
from his eyes. They had gathered from the remotest 
parts of the mountainsides and valley. Harvest time 
had come with fields white for harvest. They were 
happy in the thought that for the first time they faced 
a winter that did not promise suffering from cold and 
hunger. Their little crops had been gathered and new 
ones planted until the third crop of vegetables was 
maturing. The women had practiced food conserva- 
tion. Children had located the nests of wild fowl, and 
following Prosperous Valley ways had given them 
large flocks that would soon have good houses for 
protection from prowling marauders and chilly nights. 
Good use was being made of the timber from every 
tree felled. 

No wonder the congregation drank in eagerly every 
word about the harvest of souls God’s workers reaped 
from the harvest fields. They understood it better 
because of the joy they had known in gathering their 
abundant food harvest. Its application was clear. 
Their souls were thirsty for the living water that 
Christ gives His followers. 
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At noon each group talked earnestly about the ser- 
mon. 

“Men,” Henry Thorpe said: “God and the parson 
have done everything to make us strong and happy. 
It is time we did something for ourselves. I believe we 
ought to let the parson know that we are ready to 
come over on the Lord’s side. Let’s tell him and ask 
him to baptize our wimmen folks, our young ones and 
us. He has told us that baptism is the outward sign 
that we love Our Heavenly Father and His Son Jesus 
and are followers of His. We do love God for giving 
His Son and the parson and his wife to help us along. 
We don’t need any more gifts, we want to be gifts 
ourselves. It will be a great thing to remember that 
the settlement was baptized in one day, and pledged 
to stand by God and the parson as they have stood 
by us.” 

“My thoughts exactly,’ agreed Davy Downs. 
“When I looked around my little farm; saw how clean 
and neat everything is with my old stumpfield bringin 
in a crop that’s goin to mean a lot this winter, I said, 
‘Davy Downs, you’ve always prided yourself on pay- 
in back every kindness, but you seem mighty slow 
about payin God anything on what he has done for 
you.’ I low we better all go to the parson and tell 
him what we want. It will be a big day’s work but 
he never has seemed to find any work too big to tackle 


and put through. No matter how hard it is you never | 


caught him shirkin.” 

“Not that you’d notice,” agreed Frank Dickinson. 
“Come on fellows and encourage him by showing him 
that we have the spirit of his teachings.” 
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“Fine,” agreed Rev. Tom. “Wouldn’t it be better 
to hold it later, and prepare a day of special service, 
one that will be remembered? You like my brother-in- 
law, and he and I help each other on special occasions. 
How about having him over to preach a sermon and 
help in the service?” 

No one answered and it was plain that the plan did 
not meet with approval. “You tell him how we feel, 
Henry,” suggested Davy. 

“We shore do enjoy hearing Mr. McClintock. He 
is a grand man and preaches a powerful sermon, but he 
_ is not our pastor. He don’t understand us like you do. 
Weare all friends. Mrs. McDonald and you seem kin 
to us. We want you to stay with us through the years; 
to baptize the babies; marry the young folks; preach 
the funeral sermons, be with us in joy and sorrow. 
Preach the sermons on all great days. We want to 
remember that you were our leader and had a part as 
a friend. That is why we want you to do this today. 
We do not wish an outsider. We respect the strangers 
you bring, and enjoy listenin to them, but we would 
rather hear you any time because we belong to you 
and your wife. It will be something for you to re- 
member in after years that you preached the harvest 
sermon, and we were your harvest—everyone in the 
settlement. Parson, I should think you would like to 
look back and remember that your parish did the same 
as you told us about the villages in India doing—all 
turned to Christ in a day.” A glorified look swept 
over the Rev. Tom’s face that made all who saw it 
remember him when they read of the transfiguration, 
and think that they had seen his transfiguration. 
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“T will do as you wish” was all the answer he could 
make, but his people were understanding. 

Mary gathered the women and children in groups 
on the terrace beside the spring that gushed out of 
the hillside. Men joined their families, all waited rev- 
erently. What a wonderful scene! The hillside aglow 
with russet, gold and red. The sky autumn’s most 
beautiful blue, the eager multitude with luminous peace 
shining from their faces, ready to give the “outward 
and visible sign of the inward work of grace” that had 
transformed and given new life to the old backwoods 
mountain region. Afternoon deepened into twilight 
as a vesper service closed the day’s worship. “Saviour 
Like a Shepherd Lead Us’”’ floated out in joyous pray- 
erful tones. The blessing of the Master had descended 
upon them. From henceforth they would follow 
where he led, their old aimless discouraged life far, 
far behind, and a new life entered into that would give 
willing service not alone to the neighbors, but would 
reach out and carry the glad tidings that “God so 
Loved the World” to other communities who had not 
known of Jesus. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE men’s meeting had been made unusually interest- 
ing by a letter from Mcderwent. The following ex- 
tract from it made them feel that they were giving a 
small return for what he was doing for them. “Your 
letter telling how the men appreciate the aids to their 
work received. It is a great source of happiness to 
send the little we can to your pastorate for your let- 
ters are so full of gratitude that we are repaid a 
hundredfold. Their prayers mean more than you can 
think. It seems that we are enjoying a most precious 
experience of God’s love since they are asking God’s 
blessing upon us and our work. May the ‘blessing 
that maketh rich and addeth no sorrow’ rest upon all 
of you.” 

“Glad he feels that way” was all they said, but they 
cherished his words. They appreciated the promise of 
the stump puller, and that a consignment of dynamite 
was on the way. It would blast out the big rocks. 
Altogether it was a most satisfactory letter. A mem- 
ber was rising to move for adjournment when John 
Roland started something that amazed them. 

“We've planned to make the best road that can be 
made down to the valley, and we’ll be glad to get the 
stones and boulders out of our fields. There’s more 
than can be used for fences and terraces. How shall 
we dispose of the balance?” 
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Dispose and balance were two new words that he 
was proud of acquiring. They, with the others he 
was constantly learning, expressed his thoughts so 
much better than the old time vocabulary. “TI suggest 
that there is a good use to put them to.” 

“Tet us hear it then,’ commanded the chairman. 

“Tf the others are interested,’ modestly answered 
John. 

A chorus of “Out with it,’ encouraged him to tell 
his plan. 

“Parson and brothers, I’ve been thinking that some 
use should be made of the niggerheads and boulders 
all along that road and back from it. About midway 
down the valley they are so thick that they should be 
put to some good use. Since some disposition will have 
to be made of them why not use them in building a 
church?” He waited a minute to let the others grasp 
the full significance of his proposition. 

“There was a picture of a church in the last church 
paper that suits me to a tee. It is built of cobblestones 
and split boulders. We have more of that material 
than any other in these parts. If you noticed the pic- 
ture, shut your eyes and try to see it built near the road 
midway to the valley. You know the site, parson, 
you said it would make a good baseball diamond.” 
Rev. Tom nodded, glad that this disciple had out- 
stripped him in plans for a church built of the best 
material on the best site in these parts. 

“Good for you, John,” he commended. “It is the 
best material on earth, and the best location for a 
church in this locality. I am proud of you. I was 
planning to get timber cut and have it seasoning, but 
stone will be better. We can work on the church as 
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we make the road. Have different gangs putting the 
stone in place as fast as it is removed. That will save 
so much handling.” 

“If you arrange to get the material we lack for the 
hardest cement, we can do that. Haul the stones over 
on stone boats as fast as we get them out. Keeping 
two jobs going at once looks like progress.”’ 

“First rate plan,” agreed Davy Downs. “Better 
get a good start on it this winter because we have more 
cleared land to work next year. This winter most of 
us can put in a good deal of time working it. Let us 
make it big so that it won’t need addin to or rebuildin 
in a few years, when it ought to be out of the way 
of other work the Lord wants us to do.” 

“Good plan,” agreed Rev. Tom, “rebuilding is a 
drain on the spiritual forces of any church. Let us 
have an expression from all as to the feasibility of 
putting this through.” 

It was agreed that no better plan could be made. 
All were satisfied that such a church would be the 
kind wanted. 

The children can have a part in picking up the 
smallest cobblestones and throwing them on stone- 
boats.” 

“Tf we work in shifts, different women can cook 
meals and serve them. They can arrange for that. 
All we need at the start is a temporary place for cook- 
ing and serving meals.” . 

“They will gladly do their part. They are keen for 
a church.” 

“There won’t be a better church in the state will 
there, parson?” 

“Few as good.” 
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“We need Sunday School Rooms 
“And a place for the children to play 
“And one for a social center for the young 
folks 

“And for the rest of us 

“And an eating room for our Sunday dinners when 
the weather is cold and damp * 

“Yes, on the cold days that Grandma Murphy calls 
‘the gray ridges of Christmas’ a good fire in a big room 
will make us all happy.” 

“Let’s have a big stone fireplace at each end of it 
where we can roast apples and chestnuts and pop corn.” 

“Can’t have all of that in one building. 

“Build two then. Never be able to build as cheaply 
again, and the good Lord seems to have landed the 
biggest boulders right down there handy for the work.’ 

“Two would be better,” agreed Rev. Tom. “It 
would take a mammoth structure to hold all the rooms 
we need, and shall need in a few years. Why not 
build a church and a community house? Both are 
needed and the material is at hand in abundance.” 

After discussion pro and con it was decided that 
one building would be ungainly, and problems in 
proper heating, lighting and ventilating would be hard 
to solve. 

“Our crowd takes up a big space now, so why not 
make it large enough to hold our visitors too?” 

“Then we need a new parsonage down beside it. 
That is the way all the pictures are, a church and 
parsonage together in the yard. a 

“Our present location is more central, therefore 
better adapted to carrying on the work. A street can 
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be run down that will shorten the distance. We should 
be on the outskirts of our work down by the church. 
Mrs. McDonald said last evening that she hoped you 
would not change the location of the parsonage.” 

“What she says goes, though I guess we all feel 
the same way about it. We'd hate to see you move 
farther away.” 

The matter was left that way to the gratification of 
all concerned. 


CHAPTER. 


Mary Dean McDona cp continued to conduct the af- 
fairs of her parish with dignity and skill from the 
little parsonage that she loved and the buildings made 
for her classes. A day came when she found it im- 
possible to keep any semblance of dignity, and her 
usually cheerful expression deserted her when she 
needed it most. The loving kindness of her pupils 
brought-about this state of affairs. She knew they 
were doing something for her in secret. “Something 
that we don’t want you to know about until it’s done. 
It’s like we are doing for Christmas.” They were ex- 
periencing the joy of their first surprise preparations 
for Christmas from the tiniest kindergartners to the 
grandmothers. 

Mary confided in Tom: “It must be something 
lovely. They are complacent and happy about it. I 
am confident it is some good result of my teaching. 
Really, I look forward to it for it is so long since 
anyone made something pretty to surprise me with. 
It has nearly always been ‘there are so many things 
you need, which of these do you want,’ and while I 
love the gifts I have received, something pretty will 
rest me.” 

He, busy man, with his mind full of plans and 
puzzling situations, agreed that she was right. They 
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were developing and this would be another evidence of 
their advancement. She looked forward with delight- 
ful anticipation, and was totally unprepared for the 
surprise when it came. The secret was kept. One 
day she came to the women’s dressmaking class all 
ready to teach them something new. She gave scant 
attention to a dress of the despised quilt calico swing- 
ing on a hanger. The whispered words: ‘She don’t 
know it’s for her,” reached her ears. So that was her 
pretty surprise. She walked to the edge of the arbor 
and leaned against a post. What should she do and 
what could she say? Granny Baxter came to her side 
with concern written on her motherly face. “Pears 
like you ain’t feelin well. Can we do something for 
ou?” 

“T do not feel quite like myself. If you do not 
mind I will shut my eyes and rest for a minute.”’ 

They brought a chair and a drink of the cold moun- 
tain spring water, then waited patiently until she felt 
better. 

“Too bad,” their eyes said, “that she was taken this 
way when we were ready to call: ‘Surprise’ and give 
her the present.” 

And the good souls never surmised that the surprise 
caused the spell. It was the first time in their bleak 
lives that they had prepared a surprise party and they 
did want it to go well. 

“O, God,” prayed Mary. “If you ever helped any- 
one out of a place like this, help me now when I need 
it so sorely, for I must not hurt their feelings.” God, 
who had never failed her, stood by and sent thoughts 
of what this meant to them. They had made what was 
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to them a most beautiful gift. Loving thoughts had 
gone into its making; love had prompted the gift. 
She must remember that love, and not hurt sensitive 
feelings. They should not know that she loathed the 
sight of it. She must see it with their eyes, not with 
hers that had grown tired of the garments heaped 
around while they slowly and painstakingly sewed 
on their own dresses. Thinking this way the dress 
looked better when she opened her eyes ready to be sur- 
prised. Granny Baxter took her by the hand and 
led her to the dress. Granny was without kin because 
of an epidemic the community had been too ignorant 
to check. 

She turned to Mary and said: “Mrs. McDonald, 
ever since I seen this here goods I lowed if my girls 
was livin I could have the comfort of seein them rigged 
out like other girls in somethin pretty fer once. I kep 
hankerin to make one fer one on em till it cum to me 
that you was just like my own child. I talked it over 
with the others, and they lowed that a surprise party 
when it was done would show you that we like what 
you air doin fer us all the time. We lowed you'd be 
right pleased to hev a dress jest like ours.” 

So that was the way of it. The mother love so 
deep and hungering for expression for her very own 
had found this way to ease the longing for them. The 
willingness of the others to show their love for her 
made her forget the gift itself. She put her arms 
around grandma and kissed her. “How dear of you 
all. I will be a daughter to you, Mother Baxter, and 
I cannot tell you how pleased I am that you love me 
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enough to want to do for me as if I am your very 
own. I shall never forget the affection sewed in every 
stitch. The work is beautiful. I’ll warrant that not 
another pastor’s wife has a handmade dress. I shall 
always keep and prize your gift.”’ 

“We want you to wear it and get the good of it. 
Please come and put it on today so that we can see if 
it fits all right. This is really your party and we shall 
like to remember that you wore it today.” 

“Why not?” she asked herself, and walked into the 
enclosed rooms for the change. It was a perfect fit. 
They exclaimed over how nice she looked in it, to 
their heart’s content. Smiling at their happiness she 
walked to the platform to lead the singing. The smile 
vanished for coming across the lawn were Father and 
Mother McDonald accompanied by the McClintocks 
and Mcderwents. A look of consternation replaced 
the smile for she thought they were amused at her 
appearance. Tom turned from saying something to 
the others and took in the situation after a moment’s 
bewilderment. 

“O, I say!’ he exclaimed in 4 low voice, “the women 
and girls must be giving Mary that surprise party they 
planned and that bright dress is the present they were 
making. Mary hates the coloring. She will collapse 
if you seem to notice it. Stand by.” 

He hurried into the meeting with an apology for 
the interruption, explaining that these friends had ar- 
rived unexpectedly; “They are giving us a surprise 
too.” 

Helen Bruce answered: “We are glad to have them 
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join us at this, our first party. We will serve refresh- 
ments that we have prepared as Mrs. McDonald taught 
us, and shall feel honored if they join us.” 

Mother McDonald’s quick intuition led her to see 
that the girl woman not only walked and talked like 
Mary, but entered into her feelings. The expression 
of her eyes showed that she shared her teacher’s 
misery. 

“This is true hospitality,” she replied graciously. 
“Tt will be a treat to join you. My daughter has writ- 
ten so much about how you are progressing that we 
are interested in all you do. If we can be of any help, 
we shall esteem it a privilege. Your cordial welcome 
has made us feel that we are not intruding.” 

“Rale nice woman,” Grandma Baxter commented 
audibly. : 

“That is what we all think,” agreed Mcderwent as 
he shook hands with her. 

“Granny is my grandma,” Rev. Tom declared. 

Granny smiled her appreciation as she said: “He 
is the only grandson I got, and I'll spile him to my 
heart’s content,” which promised well for his future. 

The men did not stay long but were away to see 
what the other men were doing. Mrs. McDonald was 
persuaded to tell how the Valley took on its new ways. 
They listened with breathless interest. One woman 
fairly started from her seat when a new plan for the 
use of fragments was suggested, for she saw her 
chance right in the same way. 

Afterwards Mrs. Mcderwent told of articles she 
had bought from mountain women in Europe, and 
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promised to send two or three of them that she thought 
they could copy. She spoke at last of sweet grass 
woven articles. 

“There’s sweet grass in the swamp lower down,” 
volunteered one of the women. “Heaps of it,” the 
others agreed. 

Mary reached for her workbasket and drew fromita 
thimble case, pincushion and holder made of the grass. 

“Those are the very same. You know the industry 
now. ‘They are very lovely,” was Mrs. Mcderwent’s 
surprised comment. “If you have time to make more 
I should like to place an order with you for a hundred 
of each to be forwarded to me as soon as they are 
finished. I wish to give them to the girls in an indus- 
trial training school. I plan to fit out a workbasket 
for each of them. They have so few keepsakes that 
they will appreciate these, and they can use them for 
years. Do you wonderful people make baskets?” 

“The men ginerally do the basket makin” Granny 
Baxter informed her. 

“How fortunate I shall be if I can get the baskets 
and the accessories of you. Do you think they could 
make enough workbaskets in time for Christmas?” 

Mary said the thought they surely could do that. 
They had a number on hand, how many she did not 
know. The older men did the basketry. She went to 
the parsonage and brought back a strong well made 
basket. This was given me yesterday. They have a 
number of this kind on hand, and others like my basket 
on the table. 

The basket was what she wanted if covers could 
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be added. She fingered the cases lovingly. “Who 
taught you to make these dear little accessories so 
nicely ?” 

“Our Mrs. McDonald. She learned when she was 
away at school.” 

“That accounts for the nicety of the finish,” com- 
mented Mrs. Mcderwent, who had been wondering 
who had taught the art so cleverly. The price she 
offered seemed too high to the makers until Mary 
assured them that it was what they were entitled to 
receive. 

“Tf this keeps up you all kin hev new dresses next 
spring,’ said Granny Baxter, “think of hevin a new 
dress every year.” 

The supply secretary said there were more than 
enough of the holders to fill the order. “We work at 
them when we can’t come down here to work and 
evenins after supper when the day’s hard work is done. 
This seems like play for our Mistress Mary told us 
stories about basket making in different countries, and 
about the Indians who make such pretty baskets. 
While we work we tell these to our men folks and 
children. That makes it a happy time for all of us 
because we are learning together.” 

“Mistress Mary is a pet name the girls gave to Mrs. 
McDonald,” explained Alice Fuller. “She doesn’t 
mind and we all like to call her that. We use every 
fragment of time we can find on the basketry, for she 
told us that when we were ready there would be a 
place for our work. She did not know where, but 
God was making a market for us some place. Our 
part was to work and trust.” 
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“If you can fill more orders I will give you the ad- 
dress of a dealer who could not fill my order. He 
said that he wished he could find a supply as there 
are frequent calls for these articles. I feared I could 
not find what I wanted, and here our Heavenly Father 
had you in mind all the time.” 

“We will fill all the orders we can get, and thank 
you kindly for helping us to find markets.” 

“Shucks, yes,” Mr. Bennett exclaimed when ques- 
tioned about the supply on hand. “Swads on em ready 
now, all but the kivers you’re hankerin after. We put 
in rainy days and winter evenins makin these. It 
_ seemed a godsend to feel that we could provide bet- 
ter for our families. There’s nigher two hundred 
_ than one, an it won’t take but a few shakes to make 
right good kivers. Never used to hurry none with 
this work till our parson said thare was some place 
where they was hankerin fer jest sech baskets. Time 
don’t hang so tarnal long since the parson worked out 
a man’s size schedule fer each on us. I’m mighty glad 
he’s teachin us how to do things. It used to make a 
feller feel like settin down and bellerin like a burnt 
baby when he told us how other folks git along. Tho 
I'd hev you understand we didn’t beller, but a man 
caint allus help his feelins. One on our boys went to 
the settlement to school, and he tole things when he 
cum home that made us want to be diffrunt. We 
tried, but seemed sif we couldn’t git the hang of the 
new ways. We kep holdin on an tryin when the par- 
son an his folks tried to help. Seemed sif the years 
would never git past when he was up north to thet 
preachin school and we couldn’t see him once in awhile. 
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We kep sayin he would keep his promise an cum back 
to live with us as soon as he was dun thare. An he 
did. No McDonald ever made any but good promises 
and no McDonald ever broke ary one. Him an his 
wife air jest like our own folks. It may surprise you 
when I tell you that they raly love us, and we love 
them heaps more’n you may think.” 

On receiving the assurance that she was sure they 
all loved each other he resumed: “We bin doin as 
they told us, an thet’s how the baskets is ready. We’re 
sure mighty thankful to your good man an you fer 
lendin a helpin hand, tho we’re keen fer the day when 
we air selfsupportin, and lendin a helpin hand to the 
folks south of us. Lord knows they air needin it.” 

“That day is not far distant,” smiled Mrs. Mcder- 
went. ‘“You-will find this a steady market for all you 
manufacture. We are proud to be your helpers. It 
is a privilege to do the little we can.” 

Honest gratitude gleamed from the faces of those 
around her. They decided that she was nearly as nice 
as the McDonalds. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE last evening had come. Around a campfire the 
needs of the community were being considered by par- 
son and guests. Finally Mcderwent asked: ‘What 
is the most pressing need right now?” 

“A resident physician and nurse.” 

“Well, of all places this is one of the last that I 
should have thought needed them. Gerry this may 
be the place for Nurse Lord and Dr. Dickinson.” 

“How does it happen that you are looking for a 
place for a nurse and physician?” 

“This friend of ours broke down under the strain 
of caring for his patients during two epidemics last 
winter. He had a large practice among well to do 
people, who paid for his services. In addition to this 
he gave freely of both time and skill to slum residents. 
He was busy day and night for months. Every min- 
ute he could spare from his patients was spent in 
trying to rouse men’s and women’s clubs to take up 
better housing conditions. He finally aroused them 
from their indifference, but his health paid the price. 
He is looking for a place where he can recuperate. I 
had never thought of the need of either nurse or physi- 
cian here, because health conditions are so good in 
Prosperous Valley. I have offered him our chalet for 
the present. Shall hear soon if he accepts.” 
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“Conditions are different here. One or two of the 
older women have a knowledge of the medicinal value 
of barks, berries, roots and herbs. They do not un- 
derstand care of the flu, and none of the mountaineers 
know how to keep well. They have been poorly nour- 
ished, and have always exposed themselves in any kind 
of weather.” 

“Then I have your consent to write and explain the 
situation and ask them to locate here?” 

“Assuredly. It will be a needed help. How about 
Mrs. Lord, can she teach the women and girls to take 
care of their health?” 

“She can teach and train. She is one of Dr. Dickin- 
son’s most skilled nurses. Broke down during the 
same siege; endured enough to break the health of 
two women; kept up on faith and will power at the 
last.” 

“Has the doctor a family?” 

“A wife and two little ones.” 

“And Mrs. Lord?” 

“A boy and a girl; two of the finest young people. 
They graduate from high school next year. They 
will be a help to your young people and yours will be 
a help to them. Our Aunt Lulu has kept them since 
their mother had to go to the hospital. She will look 
after them until they come here.” 

“They will need dispensary supplies ” Tom got 
no farther for Granny Baxter, who had stopped on 
an errand interrupted. “You take the pay for one of 
my coverlets and buy what it will pay for, Mr. Mc- 
derwent.” She had ordered the members of the com- 
munity around during sickness, and saw nothing out 
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of the way in ordering a millionaire around. If a 
suggestion of impropriety had been made to her she 
would have replied: “Shucks! He’s nuthin but a 
man. I’ve no time to stand around thinkin of soft- 
spoken words to say. He reckons we all know sun- 
thin and air lendin a helpin hand to whatever he’s 
tryin to help us with. We all tote part of every load 
to be toted.” 

Her directness of speech and willingness to help 
suited Mcderwent. “T’ll do that. And we shall count 
on you to help them with your knowledge of nature’s 
remedies. They will try to teach you how to keep 
well and you can help by explaining to others what 
they are trying to do and why.” He knew that her 
_keen insight, common sense and good judgment made 
her a most capable leader. She had solved many a 
problem for them in different undertakings.”’ 

“Now, I am turning legal adviser. While I accept 
the coverlet and your commission, you are to save half 
from everything else you sell. 

“Why ?” 

“One never knows what may happen. In case of 
emergency you will need money. A fund for sickness 
or old age is a wise investment. The friends are all 
prospering, and their future looks bright. They would 
care for you and willingly stand all the expense if you 
needed care, but you will feel better to know that you 
are independent financially. ‘Diligent in business’ 
means to save part of your income as well as to ac- 
cumulate it. Then you should spend some money to 
make your house more convenient.” 

“T can see you've got sound sense. Twould be a 
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bitter pill, even though I have airned it carin fer 
them. It’s no use me helpin them now that they’re 
able to help themselves, though I’ll help when it is 
needed. I don’t want to be a burden when I am old.” 

“While they would not consider it a burden, it will 
be better all around. You are seeing that it will be 
better to lend a hand where it is badly needed, but 
provide for yourself at the same time. Share, but do 
not give all of your income.” 

Granny left with her mind full of new thoughts, 
and Mcderwent turned to Tom: “How about you, 
comrade? Are you saving anything?” 

“Not a penny. The work needs every cent we can 
scrape together. School supplies take all I can spare.” 

“T hardly think their sense of fairness would allow 
them to let you pay for these things from your small 
salary.” 

“They don’t know I am doing it. They think it 
comes from some other source if they give thought to 
it. There is so little money, that I cheerfully give it. 
Every dollar invested brings such results in mental 
development.” 

“Yes, but they are getting where they could all to- 
gether pay for these supplies, at least in part.” 

“You do not understand how little money there is, 
and how pressing their need. Help now shortens the 
years of schooling for them. The less they study, the 
slower their progress. They are my people and while 
they work so hard to get a footing on the ladder that 
reaches out of the old slough of indifference and shift- 
lessness, I must make every step quicker to reach.” 

“I wish I could pay it for you, but the demands 
from the other places are always urgent.” 


CHAPTER Vil 


GerRY McCLintTock turned from the apples he was 
roasting at the edge of the fire. “Tom, in a way I 
envy you. I love my people and would not exchange 
my pastorate for any other, yet I have never had the 
joy of bringing any of them to the Saviour. Every 
child has been brought to Him in infancy and later 
trained in the Christian life, while you have been the 
means of bringing the mountainside and valley to 
Christ.” McClintock was looking out over the twi- 
light landscape, watching the shadows softly cover the 
little clearings with their homes. Tom answered 
gravely: “God was good to me to give me this work. 
My people are His people, and we love and understand 
each other.” 

Mcderwent turned from a thoughtful contempla- 
tion of the arbor. “The results you are securing here 
are the quickest returns from any money I ever in- 
vested. No wonder. God saw its need down through 
the years. He sent your father up North for his edu- 
cation, and to bring your mother back. He had been 
preparing her for this work, too. The lamp of faith 
burned in their home, and drew the Valley within its 
rays to seek the great Light of the world. You were 
taught in that Light. The work you did for your- 
selves and the neighbors prepared you to carry The 
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Light to this dark corner and it has drawn all men 
unto Jesus The Great Light of the world. How keen 
your men are about your way of doing. This after- 
noon I tried to get them to make a change that I 
thought was an improvement in a fence they were 
making. They listened and then said that the parson 


had told them a way, that was a very good way, and - 


he would be here to show them about it. No doubt 
mine was a fine way, but they were used to the parson’s 
directions. He would teach them the best. They 
would bide by his way.” 

“The spokesman must have been Tammas McTav- 
ish. He is Scotch through and through, and thinks 
that I understand them better than anyone else could.” 

“Yes, it was he. We talked about your harvest 
home day. I asked why you did not have other min- 
isters and make it a great event. He answered: ‘Man, 
God made it a great occasion. Why should we send 
outside and make grand doings when it’s just a parcel 
of children being led by an earthly brother to their 
Heavenly Father and Brother? The soul’s homecom- 
ing is too sacred to be made a day of ceremony. We 
want our own man to do all for us that a pastor and 
friend can do. No doubt others feel the same way 
about their pastors. It’s the voice of its own shep- 
herd that each flock loves. I would not be havin you 
thinkin that you are not welcome to our homes and 
meetings, but on that occasion we wanted the one 
that has led us.’ That is love for you, Tom.” 

The talk became general and drifted along until 
Mrs. Mcderwent said: “What I love to think of best 
of all is those shining faced women and girls in their 
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bright dresses the day we came. I was not prepared 
for such a transformation. It was so vivid a change 
from the description you wrote of them shortly after 
you came. I could think only of Isaiah’s ‘Sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away, and the wilderness and the 
solitary place shall blossom as the rose.’ One of them 
gave me an insight into how much nature means to 
them. She said the reason they think that dressgoods 
so pretty is because it looks like places on the moun- 
tainside in the fall. The red, like maple trees. The 
brown vine, like the vines that creep along the tree 
trunks after the leaves have fallen, while the yellow 
pods are those of the Bittersweet when it covers every- 
thing with its seed pods. She has the artist soul. Her 
daughter is like her, and has a talent for drawing and 
coloring. She made a picture with cheap crayons of 
a pair of cardinals that was correct in drawing and 
coloring, and greater than that, there seemed to be life 
in the birds. We will gladly send some material and 
primary art lessons if you can use them. She told 
me you had taught her.” 

“How glad we shall be to get those things. I have 
done the best I could with the material on hand. My 
talent is very small.” 

“T thank you for saying those words about the 
women and their dresses,’ Mother McDonald said. 
“Tt is the word in season that you need, Mary. You 
looked distressed when we came when you should have 
looked delighted. You and they have done well.” 

“How could I look delighted? I was glad you 
came, but I had only reached the place where I could 
begin to enjoy the gift because of their love, and then 
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to be caught looking like a dowdy by you who were 
dressed in the best taste was a hard ordeal.” 

“Making no excuse for wearing it was the noblest 
thing you could do. Your gracious acceptance pleased 
them. As for looking like a dowdy, you looked like 
a little girl dressed up for playing party. You were 
the spirit of bright October until you saw us, then 
you looked as if a black frost had turned your bright 
October into bleak November.” 

“Mary couldn’t help it,” defended her husband. 
She hoped she was changing their taste in dress and 
looked forward to some little gift that would show 
improvement. Her dresses were dainty although the 
materials were common. They admired her dresses, 
but they had been hankerin after dresses like the ones 
they made from the time Mary the second brought 
back quilt patterns and an immense bundle of pieces 
of cloth, when she visited Mary and her folks before 
we were married. It looked beautiful to them. I 
unwittingly helped it along by telling them to surround 
themselves with brightness. They did it all right.” 

“It looked beautiful to them because it was such a 
contrast to the dingy colored clothes they had worn. 
You could hardly expect them to adopt your style of 
dress so soon. They will in time, but they naturally 
selected opposite colorings from the ones they loathed.” 

“I get your point of view. They learned so quickly 
that I failed to make the necessary time allowance 
for this.” 

“T promise to give my personal attention to the next 
box of supplies, and give my helpers a lesson on the 
fitness of things. How would some plaid and striped 
gingham do with the bolts of plain we send?” 
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“I should like it. Trimming of contrasting mate- 
rial will be something new and pretty. We shall ap- 
preciate it if you will be so generous.” 

“You shall have it.” 

The voice of her husband became audible: “TI will 
send a new loom that works much easier than grand- 
ma’s old one. Do you suppose enough will want to 
take up the weaving to make two looms a necessity?” 

“O, Mary,” called Tom. “How many want to 
learn weaving?” . 

“Nearly all of the women.” 

Mrs. McDonald the First spoke: “You are tiring 
yourself too much, Mary. It is time the workers were 
divided and some of the women and girls put in 
charge of groups. Have you forgotten how you did 
in your home neighborhood? You were a master or- 
ganizer and systematizer.”’ 

“T suppose that is true. They could not take charge 
at first, and I had not thought of their being prepared 
now. I will make a change.” 

“Lydia Thorpe is a born leader and organizer. Let 
her help divide the workers into groups. Helen Bruce 
is so cheery and willing that she gets the children 
happy over their tasks. Mary the Second has the 
making of a wonderful teacher. Surely she can teach 
the smaller ones. I have noticed her with them. She 
gets them to do what she wants done without appar- 
ent effort. Granny is proud to have charge of the 
weaving. Soon you will have a well organized system. 
She will allow some of the younger ones to assist in. 
gathering material for the dyes, and instruct them in 
the art of making them.” 

“You must have suggested that, mother, for she has 
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said that they would not take pains in the selection.” 

“Somebody had to suggest it, so why not me? 
Those secrets of dyemaking would have been lost if 
something had happened to her. She sees what a 
work she can do; that her part will be quite as impor- 
tant in some ways as yours. This makes her happy 
to think that she is taking part of the load of respon- 
sibility from the shoulders of her parson and his wife 
by establishing this industry, and training others. She 


confided that this is the first winter she has not faced | 


with dread on account of the lack of everything in the 
settlement. Since all have a store of fruit and vege- 
tables, domesticated poultry, pigs and cows, she lows 
they will live contented and she will do her part to 
make conditions better. Organize your pupils and re- 
sults will double. Conserve your energy for the years 
ahead. Give others the opportunity to become leaders 
under your training. They are adapted to it and will 
feel more self-respecting because of the new responsi- 
bilities.” 

“Do, Mary,” advised Hetty McClintock, “they have 
learned faster than you realize. Give them a chance 
on the road to self-reliance. The way they imitate 
you is a caution.” She was proud of her sister-in-law, 
and pleased with the way the pupils patterned after 
her. “They are anxious to do exactly what they think 
will please you. For this reason, perfect pattern, do 
not get worn out and frayed by doing what they are 
eager to learn to do. You will make a master or- 
ganizer and have a corps of able leaders.” 

“How would it do to let each one write on a slip 
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of paper what she would like to learn as a speciality? 
They may be shy of telling you of ambitions they 
have, when they would not feel that way about writing 
them. In this way you may find aptitudes, or a de- 
sire that can be turned into aptitude for certain kinds 
of work. In some cases there may be real talent 
where you least expect it,” offered Mrs. Mcderwent. 

“That plan seems an excellent one. I will try it 
Mrs. Mcderwent. I think all of you are right. It 
was necessary for me to do all of the directing at first, 
and my time has been so full that I have not noticed 
what helpers they may be ready to be. A new plan 
shall be worked out and put into operation. I wish 
ten of the older girls could go to school in The Valley 
this year. They could advance more rapidly, and be 
ready to help in new ways because the opportunities 
are greater there.” 

“There are several of the boys who ought to go, too. 
Mother, what is the big idea?’ asked Tom who had 
seen a sudden spark in his mother’s eye. 

“Father and I have been listening to hear you say 
something like that. Since you older children are in 
homes of your own, and Rose is the only one left us, 
we have talked it over, and thought that if you could 
arrange to send some of the children over, we could 
make room for two boys and two girls, and they could 
help for their board and lodging. They will be glad 
to have them in school.” 

“We will make room for a girl and boy,” volun- 
teered Rev. Gerry. 

“Thank God,” exclaimed Tom. “They are doing 
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well here, but there are so many pupils of all ages 
that we cannot give these older ones the time and 
direction they need. Will anyone else take any?” 

“Yes, it was brought before the ‘Mothers’ Council’ 
and ‘The Fathers’ Club.’ We can easily place eighteen 
or twenty. Have you that many?” 

“Yes, if their parents will spare them, and I am 
sure they will feel the importance of the chance.” 

“Can you get them ready soon? The term begins 
this week.” 

Mary answered: “I think they can start now. 
They have clothes that will answer until colder 
weather. We, at home, will make sewing for them 
our great objective for the next few weeks.” 

“T notice all of the girls have one bright dress,” 
laconically remarked Rev. Gerry. 

“Quit that,” commanded Tom, giving him a slight 
shove that sent him rolling down a gentle incline. 

“Then send them at once,” advised Mother McDon- 
ald. “We told the friends who will give them homes 
that they might be able to come at once. 

“Tl hie me to the nearest telephone, and get help in 
notifying the settlers whose children should go.” Tom 
was away on the run for he wanted every family to 
know of the opportunity and accept the kind offer. 
When the group left for home in the morning the 
young people accompanied them. They had met late 
the evening before and planned ways and means to 
help with their part. 

“We will do what we can for them ourselves, and 
we are truly grateful to you all for givin them this 
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chance to work for their education,” the spokesman 
told Father McDonald. 

“Are you sure there is room for them?” inquired 
Lydia Thorpe, whose practical outlook had made her 
see what it meant to these good neighbors to take this 
number of students into their homes and school. 

“We can always make room, and they are very wel- 
come to the best we can give them. Later when they 
are ready for college there will be a place for each 
one.” 

“You are God’s chosen people,” Tammas McTavish 
assured them. ‘He made you the chosen leaders of 
His people. Your names will be handed down from 
generation to generation as the bearers of hope and 
redemption to all whose lives touched yours.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


GRANNY BAXTER invited the Mcderwents to come to 
her cabin to talk over a plan for her share in this work. 

“You see it’s this way. I’ve no kin. If my children 
were livin the young uns could go to school. I aint 
so old, it’s the livin on nuthn nourishin, and workin 
so hard makes me look like an old woman. Tl be 
forty come my next birthday. Now, seein I’ve none 
of my own I kin hev a part in helpin the neighbors’ 
children get started. I never hed money til lately. We 
allus swapped. I don’t need much. You all take the 
money thet four kivers brings, an git what the young 
ones need most. I low to hev you take this one home 
that you set so much store by. It’s to show thet I 
think a heap of what you’re doin fer us. It’s named 
‘The Floatin Wave.’ ” 

“It is right neighborly of you to give us this gift. 
It shall be one of our most cherished keepsakes. It 
will remind us that you never fail in kindness. You 
are natural kindhearted people, whom we are proud 
to know.” 

“How about some supplies for yourself? Would 
you like to have us use part of your money for con- 
veniences for your home, and other things that you 
need for yourself.” 

“I dunno as I need much. Still, I’ll be proud to hev 
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some real easy readin books. I beant to old to learn 
to read, be [?” 

“Indeed not. You will find reading quite easy. 
Mrs. McDonald tells us that you are one of her quick- 
est pupils in everything she has taught you. You shall 
have the best helps we can find to teach you to read, 
write, cipher and spell. Mrs. McDonald and the older 
girls will teach you, and be glad of the chance.” 

“Tll be proud to make kivers to pay her. They 
mustn’t give us everything and we jest take it thout 
payin back. Twouldn’t be self-respectin. We all want 
plain shiftless. We didn’t know how to do any bet- 
ter. Since we air larnin the new ways we kin do 
better and be forehanded. I'll be pleased to show 
you my store room.” The Mcderwents smiled at the 
last sentence, which sounded almost as if spoken by 
Mrs. Thos. McDonald, Junior. She led the way back to 
a cave where a supply of canned fruits and vegetables 
were stored for winter use. After they had admired 
them Mcderwent asked: “How would you like to 
have a room made from the back of your cabin to 
the rocky wall of the cave? It would protect you in 
wet weather. You could find other uses for it than 
just a passageway to the cave. An opening could be 
made in the cave for ventilation if you closed the 
front.” 

“T could hev a room, couldn’t I? There is a place 
on top of the cave thet lets in fresh air. I’d like it 
powerful well, but they haint never agoin to hev time 
to build it fer they sure caint hev time whilst they 
air gittin the young folks ready fer school and doin 
their share uv the work while they air gone.” 
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“They will make time some way. You have never 
been too busy to help them whenever they needed it, 
and you have given them all you have made from 
weaving. They will give as freely as you have given, 
and think it your just dues. As the head teacher in 
the school of industrial arts you will need more room 
and a better arrangement of your home.” 

“What did you call thet school? Say it over till I 
kin say it right. Why, I never thought when I was 
prayin the Lord to help me teach right that I was the 
head of a school of industrial arts. Sounds furrin. 
How I wisht Earl and the young ones were here to 
know about this. They’d be right proud of me.” 

“You must take the best care of yourself because 
they are not here to look after you. You can make 
your work easier by having the added room and some 
household conveniences. These new responsibilities 
will take more time and strength. Save your strength 
so that your years may be many. The more conven- 
iently you arrange and furnish your home, the less 
energy will be consumed in caring for it. Now, what 
would you choose?” 

“T couldn’t change the fireplace in the livin room fer 
a stove. Taint companionable to set by. I bin wantin 
a cook stove ever since I first seen the one at the par- 
sonage. Good cookin utensils would come in handy. 
Thet’s part uv what I’d appreciate havin.” 

“The very things I should have suggested,” smiled 
Mrs. Mcderwent. ‘What else?” 

“I spose I couldn’t hev too much now, but an elec- 
tric sewin machine and flat iron would help, and the 
others would be welcome to use em.” 
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“You surely are using good judgment, and are not 
asking nearly as much as you can.” 

“How about some furniture?” asked Mcderwent. 

“I thought I’d git some when I could thet I seen 
the pictures of in catalogues, but we all should encour- 
age home industries. The men folks here hev larned 
from the parson to make right good furniture. I 
showed the pictures to them. They lowed when times 
was a little slack they’d see about it. Times never 
goin to git slack accordin to my jedgment, but they 
need the money and I aint one to take the chancst 
from them an giv it to furriners.”’ 

“You are right in that. The money will help them 
along, and they will put a lot of good sa into the 
making.” 

“Thet’s the way I look at it, and you folks air the 
beatinest to understand and say nuthin agin what I’d 
like to do.” 

“There is nothing to be said against your plans. 
You have studied and know your needs. It is like 
you to help the others by giving them the furniture 
order. It will please them. Now, there are more 
things that you should have us list to purchase for 
you.” 

At this moment an interruption occurred that 
showed how the mountaineers were helping each other. 
Davy Downs and Nate Bruce came in with two well 
made rocking chairs. After setting them down and 
wishing everyone a good morning, Davy turned to 
Granny with a little speech the parson had helped him 
smooth into shape. “Granny, we all want to give you 
something to show that we appreciate what you have 
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done for us. There never was a time that you could 
help anyone that you refused. No night was too wet 
and dark for you to come to our homes in sickness, 
and some of us owe our lives to your care. No one 
in trouble was ever refused help. We want to give 
you a token to show what it has meant to us. That’s 
why Nate and I brought these chairs that are well 
made and comfortable for you to rest in. The other 
fellows are out there with a couch and table. We want 
you to rest and take your ease in these. This winter 
we aim to make a livingroom, bedroom and any other 
additions you want. Unless you aim to hurt our feel- 
ings don’t speak of paying for em. For we are paying 
back a small part of what you have freely done for 
all. The Bible says the Lord loves a cheerful giver. 
You've always been that, and now we’d like to have 
you a cheerful receiver of these pieces of furniture 
that we have done our best to make nice.” 

“What I’ve done is little. You make a lot about 
what anyone would do who could. My, I’m pleased 
with this fine furniture. Now, I’ll hev a place fer the 
books thet these kind friends say I aint too old to 
study. I thank you all an your good wives and your 
young ones, fer I know they all hed a part to the least 
ones. May God keep you and give you your wishes.” 

“I want to make a suggestion,’ announced Mcder- 
went after they had admired and commented on the 
furniture. It is that you stop calling Mrs. Baxter 
granny. She is not old enough to be your mother, let 
alone your grandmother.” 

“What on earth can we call her. She has been 
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granny to us for so long. We wouldn’t know who 
was meant if she was called Mrs. Baxter.” 

“You would soon get used to it. If you must have 
a pet name you are bright enough to think of one more 
suitable. Granny is much too old a name.” 

“T suppose we can get used to some other name, but 
granny is like her smile, it stands for what she has 
done.” 

“Now, Mr. Mcderwent, I aint never gone agin 
anythin you said, but you don’t rightly sense us folks. 
If I aint their granny I aint never goin to be anybody’s 
granny. I started callin myself thet when thare little 
ones nestled in my arms after mine were gone, and it 
warmed my heart and made the pain easier. No, ’'m 
willin to take your suggestions in most cases, but 
granny I’ve been and granny I'll be as long as I live.” 

“Your pardon. I looked at it from the viewpoint 
of our world. In this world of yours you all under- 
stand each other. I shall always remember what it 
stands for, and it will sound good to me, too. Am 
I forgiven?” 

“Laws nuthin to fergive. We all understand each 
other better now. Whenever you feel like thet about 
eny of our doins jest talk it out, and we'll tell you 
our side, and whichever ones is right will see it.” 


CHAPTER IX 


“Time has been rollin along on greased wheels, seems 
to me,” Davy told Rev. Tom as they were estimating 
the work ahead and the disposition of the workmen so 
that every day would count to the best advantage. 

“Work is the lubricator that makes time fly around 
the cycle of months and years. Who is that fellow in 
the shade of the Chestnut trees? He has been hanging 
around on the outskirts of the work for three days.” 

“Search me,” Davy replied after seeing the little 
carload of stone safely started down the incline rail- 
way to the churchyard. “Belongs in the next settle- 
ment south from his appearance. Tough crowd. How 
are we going to get them for our Lord?” 

“Perhaps by thinking that if Jesus were here He 
would say to you “Davy, go speak to that young man.’ 
Suppose you go over and ask him to eat with us. 
Dinner is piping hot, and this raw spring air may 
make him as glad to sit in a warm room and eat as 
we are.” Davy bounded away. 

“Hello, stranger, come over and eat with us. It’sa 
cold day and warm victuals will taste good. Saw you 
looking at our new church and community house as if 
you were looking for a job. What do you think of 
them?” 

The stranger lowed they’d do, and went with Davy 
to the community house where that day’s shift of 
women and girls had a substantial dinner ready. Dayy 
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conducted his guest, who looked as if the dirt had 
grown on him, to the wash room. 

“Pitch in and clean up,” invited Davy. “We get so 
pesky dirty at our work that it takes lots of soap and 
water to clean us fit to sit around the table. No need 
to be so saving of the soap. Plenty more where that 
came from.” 

“Whar’d it cum frum?” 

“Prosperous Valley off to the east of us. Finest 
place in the world—excepting this.” 

“Turrible fur?” 

“Nigh onto fifty miles.” 

“What ye swap fer this?” 

“Anything we make from baskets to coverlets.” 
The mountaineers had learned the word coverlet, and 
Davy remembered that this man had not, so he 
hastened to explain: “Kivers for beds.” 

“Nuthin more?” The stranger was trying to find 
out if they owed part of their prosperity to moon- 
shine. 

“O, a few things more, but we use enough to make 
ourselves comfortable. No need to be saving of soap 
and water. The mountainsides are full of springs, and 
there’s plenty of soap. That’s one article we are never 
saving of. Give them another try. Make you feel 
like you belonged with us. The women folks will 
think you don’t respect them if you don’t get all the 
dirt off. It will loosen up if you keep pegging away.” 
Finally assured that the man’s face and hands were 
clean he led him to the table, where all stood rever- 
ently while they sang the doxology. “Friends, this 
is one of our neighbors on the south, John McCul- 
loch,” was the brief introduction. They gave him 
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friendly greeting. He ate ravenously. Once he asked 
what steamed brown bread was, and lowed that old 
folks whose teeth were gone could relish it. 

“Any old folks you know would like some? Our 
women folks would be proud to teach em,’ Davy 
offered. 

“Yep, heaps on em.” 

After dinner he asked how long they had been 
building. He watched the men returning to work and 
edged along near them. 

“Four and a half years. It looked as if it would 
take longer, but whenever we can get our other work 
out of the way we put in that much more time. Each 
shift works longer than it did at first, so we aim to 
be through in May. Lend a hand at a job here if you 
feel like it. Pay you in truck if it suits you. Money’s 
scarce with us.” 

They worked side by side all the afternoon. Davy 
giving the stranger the easier task, even then he had 
hard work to keep up, for it was plain that he was 
so undernourished that he was not strong. 

“Better come and stay with us. We will go to the 
weekly prayermeeting this evening. I know you will 
like it.’ The man went in silence. 

“Hadn’t you better tell the Jesus story from the 
first?’ Davy’s question was a suggestion to the par- 
son. ‘He doesn’t know who He is. Regular heathen, 
worse than we were when you took us in hand.” 

Simply the minister told the story of Jesus. The 
man listened eagerly. His face lit up at the singing. 
He went away silently with Davy when the service 
was ended, and thought about it during the hours of 
the night. : 


CHAPTER X 


He stayed and worked for two weeks. Good food 
gave strength, and enabled him to hold his own with 
the others. Whenever possible he. followed Tom 
around out of working hours. Ona Saturday evening 
he came to the parsonage and asked for baptism for 
he must start home. He begged the parson to come 
and tell the folks about Jesus who was a friend no mat- 
ter how poor folks were, then they went over and over 
the story of Jesus, so absorbed were they in their task 
that they did not see that four men were crouching 
outside the window with levelled rifles. Finally they 
softly lowered their rifles and listened to the story the 
man was memorizing to tell to the folks at home. The 
full significance of the scene was revealed to them. 
They had come because their comrade stayed so long 
they were afraid he had deserted, gone over to the 
state and given information of their illicit stills. They 
were in turn unaware that they had been watched 
from the time they came sneaking through the 
woods at the edge of the trail. A little company of 
mountaineers was right behind them. When rifles 
were rested on the ground the mountaineers relaxed 
their vigilant watch and softly dropped their rifles. 
They had been ready to bring down a man apiece if 
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they attacked the parson. No word was spoken. At 
a nod from their leader they stepped softly backward 
without the watchers knowing they had been near. A 
safe distance away Nate Bruce said: “God and the 
parson have their attention. Let’s have a word of 
prayer that the truth may make them free.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Davy, “we have been praying 
that God would send a way to reach that nest of 
moonshiners, so that we could give them the Bread 
of Life without being shot down as spies. Now the 
chance has come let us do our part.” The little group 
dropped on their knees, and God heard and answered 
the prayers and blessed every effort that was put forth 
for these who needed Him so sorely. When they went 
back the group had disappeared. “Well,” was the 
perplexed exclamation of Frank Jamison: “We let 
them go without knowing that we are friendly to them. 
Now, we can’t reach them.” 

“God is no bungler. He never sent them to us for 
help and let them get away. It’s not His way of doing 
His work. Look there! See their shadows on the 
window. They are in there talking to the parson.” 

“How cum you uns to care about weuns? was the 
question they heard asked as they drew near the door. 

“He gave us this job, so that we could tell you about 
Him.” 

“And you uns is carin fer us an aint never goin 
to harm us?” 

“We haven’t harmed. John McCulloch have we?” 

“No, he looks a heap better’n he did when he cum.” 

“He is feeling better and so will you if you let 
us help you. All of us were hard up once, and we had 
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our chance because somebody cared to do Jesus’ work. 
That is why we want to help every other fellow find 
his chance. That right men?” His followers nodded. 
He did not know that they had been on the defensive 
ready to take life before he should be harmed, but he 
did know that they were ready to help these men find 
life eternal. Outlaws needed Christ as much as they 
was their thought. 

“We uns aint never seen such folks, an we air a-goin 
to be helped fer we air plumb sick uv the way we live. 
Taint wuth the leetle we git outen it.” 

“Then we will have something to eat, and talk this 
subject all over. We surely are glad to help you seeing 
you are ready to be helped.” 

“We air hongry. We cum turrible fur,’ acknowl- 
edged the spokesman, his deep quiet eyes reading those 
of the men around him and his companions. 

“All right, fellows, let’s see what each one can get 
from home. The children can start down with sup- 
plies and we can meet them. Dick, you phone and 
see what the women folks up your way can send 
down.” Davy was at home managing for he had the 
capability of a good manager. 

“As you go remember that our Master has sent His 
spirit to draw this people to Him in answer to our 
prayers. After we have had supper together and wor- 
shipped we can put the cots down in the hotel and 
make these friends comfortable for the night.” The 
hotel was a large cabin built of logs to provide a bath- 
room and sleeping quarters for the Valley People, who 
came in groups and stayed for a few days at a time to 
lend a hand when help was needed. 
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“This here your youngun?” one of the men asked 
the parson. 
“Yes that is our little boy. He is two years old to- 
day. I shall write down in a book I keep for him, that 
you came and found Jesus today. He will be glad 
when he is older and can read it.” 
“Shucks,” was all he answered, but a pleased look 
crept over his face. 
“Have you any little ones?” 
“Two younguns. Wisht I cud write happenins.” 
“You can learn. We will teach you, and your chil- 
dren will be real proud to have the book.” 
“Reckon so.” 
_ “We think a good deal of this Jesus you hev told 

us about,” John McCulloch confided to Rev. Tom 
when they were ready to start back over the trail. 
“We low they treated Him tarnal mean. If weuns hed 
been thare we’d each got our man, thar’d bin suthin 
doin to stop sech goins on.” 

“He would not have permitted it. His Father, our 
Heavenly Father, could have sent hundreds of angels 
to stop everything, but that would not have been 
square, for Jesus came to die for us, and was willing 
to do it no matter how it hurt Him. You can do as 
much as you want to for Him now by telling the rest 
about Him.” 

“Do our plumb best. If it was safe fer you to cum, 
parson, they could see it so plain. You make it easy 
forece.” 

“When you think they are ready to hear me you 
can count on me. I'll bring some of the men along to 
help us pray and sing.” 
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“T spose it’d be askin too much, but ef that wife of 
yourn an some of the other wimmen cud come. It 
don’t look plumb right to leave our wimmen folks out 
when we air gittin a chance.” 

“We will see about it. Is there any road at all?” 

“Thare aint. Weuns’ll fix one soon as we git them 
patches grubbed out and spaded and planted. The 
wimmen folks will be tickled over all them kinds of 
seed thet we never hearn tell on.” 

“You men will be tickled too when you eat the good 
vegetables that grow from them. Some of them are 
regular palate teasers. They will help you get your 
start. My mother always encouraged us by saying, 
‘Better times are coming.’ I pass the word along to 
you that better times are in store for you and your 
settlement. You must work and pray. The Master 
will send the Holy Spirit to guide you.” 

“We air dependin on it.” 

After a morning prayer service in the arbor some 
of the men walked a short distance with their guests. 
As they came back their thoughts and conversation 
were of the new field. 

“They must have teachers. We will go and do all 
we can for them, but they need teachers to live with 
them. Where can they get them?” 

“There is a friend of mine, John Colby, who gets 
his master’s degree in June. I wish the Lord would 
call him to this new field. He keeps coming to my 
mind as the man for the place. He is to marry Betty 
Colton, a classmate of Mrs. McDonald’s. She will be 
a wonderful help to him in whatever work he under- 
takes. She carried on the work among her people with 
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little help from them until it was completely organized. 
They helped as they could by being willing to learn. 
She organized, correlated and did what a dozen people 
would have been kept busy doing. That is why I think 
she could take her share in this new work, for she 
trained a most efficient corps of helpers. He has 
planned to teach in the college. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I should object to a man giving up a work 
he had prepared himself for and is so eminently quali- 
fied to undertake, but we need the best man available 
out here. I believe I shall write to him for I cannot 
get rid of the impression that he is the man for this 
work.” 

“If anyone can make him see that he ought to do it 
you are the one,” commented Henry Thorpe. 

“Parson” Tom turned with a smile for he loved the 
suggestions that came from Davy Downs. “If Mrs. 
McDonald and his sweetheart are friends, wouldn’t a 
letter from her help it along? She could make her 
see the condition of these girls and wimmen.” 

“T believe she could. I will write this evening. 
Perhaps Mrs. McDonald will join me when I tell her 
that you think her influence will weigh enough to de- 
cide the matter.” 

“That’s what we want,” agreed Henry Thorpe. 

The letters winged their way like little carrier 
pigeons. 


GHAPTER Al 


“THERE is a call to a new trail, Betty dear,” John told 
her a few days later. “Is it the trail we should follow? 
Our plans are to begin work here where conditions are 
settled. You worked so hard to bring about the 
changes that I wanted you to have an easier place. I 
have set my heart on your work being in and for the 
home, without these exhausting cares that will come 
to you if we make a change.” 

For answer Betty stepped to the piano; played and 
sang; “There’s a Long, Long Trail Awinding into 
the Land of My Dreams.” At the close she turned: 
“T think I shall be going down that long, long trail 
with you, John, if we answer the clear insistent call 
that rings in these letters. Do you remember how we 
always took the leading by the Pillar of Fire and the 
Cloud that led the children of Israel on their journey- 
ings? We brought that from school with us, and it 
has helped us when we couldn’t see clearly what was 
best to be done. The spirit leads in the same way. 
I have known for over a week that a new call was 
coming. I should like the chair in our loved college 
for you. You are prepared to occupy it, and could do 
a great work here. Perhaps you can do as great by 
getting people who are now illiterate to want to come 
here as students some day. That community ought to 
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furnish some earnest students. If God wants your 
preparation to be used away over there, and asks us 
to journey into this wilderness till we reach the place 
where the cloud rests, He will use all you have learned. 
It seems as if God wants us to go.” 

“O, Betty, my girl, I almost knew that you would 
see it this way. Consider what you will have to do 
without and the different conditions. They are illit- 
erate and have been lawless. It is a long way from 
home. You will miss the cultured atmosphere of the 
communities you are accustomed to live in and visit. 
It is so far away it seems like the jumping off place 
from civilization. Be sure you understand, my Betty.” 

“Am I mistaken in thinking God will go with us 
and abide with us? If He is with us we can create 


the new atmosphere there, and think, if we do not go 


someone may come who does not know conditions at 
all. In that case it will take years to do what a native 
son and daughter of the state can do much more 
quickly. These people long for teachers. These moun- 
taineers have never known how to treat their women 
right, yet they plead for women to come and give them 
as good a chance as they hope to have themselves. 
They want them to equal the women in Tom’s parish. 
These women and children are calling me. I seem to 
see their pitiful faces turned this way, and their hands 
half outstretched as if they hardly dare ask for what 
their eager minds are reaching toward, and their souls 
are turning to us waiting, perhaps praying as they are 
learning to do, waiting for the Light that shall cause 
their budding desires to open until finally they bloom 
into perfect womanhood. How can we refuse when 
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we have had so much, and owe it all to the help that 
was given us? The region is remote because of the 
difficulties of travel. These will be overcome in a 
comparatively short time, for since Jim McDonald 
gave up his big opportunity in New York, where his 
work was known as araong the best and most reliable, 
to help develop his native state, he has sent a gang 
of surveyors into the mountains to locate branch routes 
from our little railroad. As soon as conditions make 
it safe for them to go into the moonshiner’s terri- 
tory, Mary writes that a little line will be run through 
it and connect their settlement with the others.” 

“Your words are like the clear call of a bugle. I 
shall have to make some changes in my studies for 
these last few weeks, and study conditions in prepara- 
tion for this work. Some way I feel cast adrift. I 
had anchored in a good port; now I must weigh an- 
chor and start upstream into an unknown region. If 
old Jim is preparing the way for a railroad the quicker 
we get to work the better. Our crowd must be 
spruced up in their language so that the ‘furriners’ 
won’t discourage or ridicule them. Frontier home 
missionaries! The last work I ever expected to 
take up.” 

“Tt is not so long since we were frontiersmen our- 
selves. I grant that conditions were never as bad here, 
but pioneer work had to be done. See how rapidly 
the work advanced. You are a bit disturbed and be- 
wildered over this sudden summons. Your studies 
absorb your mind, but readjustments will come. You 
will be entering into plans for the new project with 
all your energies alert in a few days.” 
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“T suppose that is true. I believe I was hoping that 
you would think we should not answer this call. The 
college is depending on me, and I hate to disappoint 
the Board. I have been trained for special work. It 
will take some readjustment to teach beginners since 
I have made no preparation for primary work. Nev- 
ertheless, I will accept the call as coming from God. It 
is pioneering in earnest.” 

“You will like the work as soon as you are started. 
What undeveloped resources are waiting development? 
There must be new varieties of fragments that can be 
used. We will do our best to teach them conservation 
of the old, but I seem to sense a tinge of mystery, 
something different that the others have not found.” 

“You will find it if itis there. You always get what 
you go after. Betty, did you start out to get me? Am 
I part of your usual good luck?” 

Betty smiled at the bantering tone for she knew he 
was turning for relief from the bewildering situation 
into which this call had plunged him. “What a ques- 
tion! You were farthest from my thoughts when you 
came and asked me to be your partner on the hiking 
expedition that started our better acquaintance. I had 
an invitation from another man.” 

“Glad I was the lucky fellow and beat Brinks to it.” 

“Did you know Brinks intended to ask me to be his 
partner?” 

“Couldn’t help knowing it. He told the world that 
he was going to take Betty Colton.” 

“You knew I should have to refuse him if you asked 
first? And he is such a fine fellow.” 

“Most assuredly.” 
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“Don’t you think you took an unfair advantage by 
beating him, and not giving me the opportunity to 
choose.” 

“Tf that is the way you feel about it you may have 
the chance now.’ 

“That is begging the question. Did you, or didn’t 
you?” 

“T did not think you might prefer him, if I had I 
should not have asked you.” 

“But,” persisted Betty, “did you take an unfair ad- 
vantage?” 

“T did not. You had the refusal of my offer. Are 
you sorry I came first?” 

“You were not first. He asked me half an hour 
before you did.” 

“Ts that right? You had me guessing for a minute. 
Why the grilling?” 

“T have thought you labored under the misapprehen- 
sion that you outran him and secured the advantage 
of first on the field. It seemed time to clear it up 
and let you know that the race didn’t count.” 

“T see. I won solely on my merits.” He laughed 
as he saw that she had not thought of this turn in 
affairs. ‘“ “To the brave belong the fair.’ That being 
settled to the satisfaction of both parties when shall 
you be ready to start on the new trail?” 

“When you start, if you think it best.” 

“The week after commencement. Better get the 
beginning over with.” 

“Would it be wiser for you to go ahead and spend 
the summer there and come back for me in the early 
fall?” 
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“McDonald states explicitly that a woman is needed 
right away. That agrees with my wishes. We can 
start the lessons better together, and get acquainted 
quicker if you go with me, and I want you along.” 

“Mary says they do not have enough to eat, and 
do not know how to prepare some of the vegetables 
that are growing, for that reason it is important to 
have someone to teach them how to cook for summer 
use, and to dry and can for winter. There is an abun- 
dance of wild fruit that must be conserved. I can be 
ready. I shall not need the clothing I had thought I 
must have here. My present supply will be nearly 
enough. The money for wedding clothes will be 
needed there for your salary will be small. I can 
be married in the little white dress I am making for 
commencement.’ Betty laid aside the plans for the 
pretty trousseau and the life on the larger salary quite 
as casually as if she were laying a hat on the table. In 
the large opportunity that awaited them these must 
not weigh. 

“You give up all of these things with no real reorcu 
You have had so many dreams and plans for the life 
here. I hoped you were done with your share of 
pioneering.” 

“All of my training in pioneer work may have been 
to fit me for this. God was opening the way for this 
people and training us to go there by giving us this 
preparatory work. A girl’s dreams are sweet. I had 
lived in the anticipation of life among the other faculty 
members and their families. It would have been pleas- 
ant and helpful, but these dreams will keep as an in- 
centive in training our people so that they too can 
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enjoy books and all the world about them as they 
cannot now. I must dream new dreams.” 

“Tf you want the realization of the old dreams, you 
can have them. It is the Master’s work in both places.” 
He dreaded the life of privation for her. She had 
been through so much that he wanted her to give up 
all outside work. 

“Tf it is for me that you shrink from this field, put 
that thought away. I promised my Lord that I would 
go where He wanted me to go, and this seems the place. 
If you have doubts think and pray over it. Where 
you decide to locate will be my chosen field. The 
opportunities for service are great in either place.” 

“Tt is of you I am thinking first, and of myself also. 
It is hard to suddenly change all of our plans when 
we have been preparing for this work all through my 
college days. The master’s degree was taken especially 
for this position. I suppose it will qualify me better 
for any work. I think we must go to the new field.” 

“Then let us accept cheerfully. Maybe some day 
we can move back here; maybe we shall never care 
to come back to live. Mary says no other work appeals 
to her. She would not go back home if she could. 
The work moves forward so fast that there is not time 
for loneliness, or longing to give up. They belong to 
their parish and their parish belongs to them.” 

““And He led them in paths they knew not of.’ 
We will follow gladly where He leads, and make it a 
sacrifice of Thanksgiving that we are called. I cannot 
be too thankful that the home missionary society 
started a school down in our state, and you girls had 
your chance to attend. And I am still more thankful 
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for the literature Phebe Sheldon sent for the work 
could not have moved forward as it did without it.” 

“She is very thankful that she did it, and more 
thankful that she came to The Valley. She looked at 
it in the same way that we seem to have been consid- 
ering our appointment. A separation from surround- 
ings and friends that the work offered no compensa- 
tions for, but she says her opportunities are far greater 
than they were in the North, for the pupils look up to 
the teacher, and her influence is felt so much more in 
their lives.” 

“It may be the same way with us. The opportuni- 
ties there must be large. You have seemed to see them 
that way, I am the hesitant one. Perhaps we shall be 
blessed in making the change. It will be no cinch for 
Mac says that they were heathen. Had never heard 
of Jesus until they came to him. That start will 
count for something for Mac is a thorough teacher. 
Some of them found Jesus and no doubt those they 
have told are ready to accept Him. Shall we write 
and tell them that we will keep faith with this com- 
munity? That we believe the Master is sending us 
and will come with us?” 

They cheerfully turned from the life they loved to 
the life of privation, as they penned the letters of 
acceptance. The results were to be a hundredfold in 
this life, with greater honors than they could have 
won if they had stayed. Their eternity would be full 
of bliss because they accepted the call when God sent 
them to this, their first and last home. The years in 
passing saw them contented, ambitious and joyful 
among those who became their friends and neighbors. 


CHAPTER XII 


WEEKs slipped by and no word came back from the 
mountaineers. The letters from John and Betty 
caused a little jubilee, and all over the parish a special 
service of song and prayer was held that evening. 
When Mary heard Tom coming up the road from 
the post office one day she thought they had accepted 
the call, for Tom was singing most joyously: “The 
Year of Jubilee Has Come,” a sure sign of uncom- 
monly good news. Man after man at work in the 
fields took up the song until a chorus of praise was 
swelling toward the skies. It brought a tender smile 
to Tom’s face as it carried his thoughts back with 
lightning-like swiftness to the day Jerry Mack walked 
into the community house whistling, and so absorbed 
in his thoughts that he did not notice the audience 
waiting for him, until they all joined him in whistling 
“T Love to Tell the Story.” He could hear again the 
chorus as the waiting crowd whistled in unison. The 
rapt expression he remembered on Jerry’s face made 
him breathe an involuntary: “God keep the dear man.” 
It seemed real again: “I wish I could see mother” was 
his next thought. Her face on the altar in the home 
church came before him. A face to inspire anyone to 
do his best. The smile grew more tender as he thought 
of the day when the realization came to her that her 
81 
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son Bob had carved her face there for a present in- 
spiration and a lasting memorial. No one had told 
her, for Bob asked them to let her find it out for 
herself. Very dear was this mother to her boy, and 
he had entered into her very soul life and made it live 
in the carved face. She never surmised that the face 
was hers. The information came to her through a 
child who thought that she knew. They talked to- 
gether as they stood in front of the altar getting sup- 
plies ready for the Sabbath school pupils. Mrs. Mc- 
Donald raised her eyes to the face and said: “Kath- 
erine, I wish you would look at the angel face, and 
pray to be kept as faithful as you are now. It makes 
me want to do better work for my Lord when I look 
at it for it is the face of a woman with an earnest 
purpose in life. A woman that life has been hard for 
in some ways, but who has kept the faith and peace of 
her Saviour through it all.” 

“Yes, Mrs. McDonald, that is what our teacher told 
us last Sunday, “Look at the carved face and then look 
at Mrs. McDonald’s. It will help you to be a noble 
woman. Look at your mothers’ faces with trusting 
love and you will see them as Mr. McDonald saw his 
mother’s. You may never carve your mothers’ faces, 
as he did his, but you can stamp them on your hearts 
until they are as real to you as this is.’ ” 

“T don’t know what you mean by Bob carving my 
face,” said the bewildered mother. 

“Why your face here on the altar where your son 
carved it. Don’t you know about it?” 

“No, I never heard of such a thing.” 
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She walked to her class with her mind in a confu- 
sion quite unnatural to it. 

“He could see all that in my face when I was so 
stern with him: ashamed of the hours he spent at 
carving when The Valley needed manual labor. What 
a soul my boy has! I can’t look like that. I am a 
commonplace woman doing commonplace _ things. 
What could our people have thought when I called 
their attention to it, and asked them to live so that 
their faces would wear the impress of the love for the 
Master that this face wears.” 

For the first time during her career as a teacher the 
answer: “I don’t know” slipped from her tongue 
when questions were asked her. “What ails her?” 
was the question passed from lip to lip after school 
was over. No one knew. The minister knew some- 
thing was wrong as he looked down from the pulpit to 
where she sat with her husband and children. The 
bright look of expectancy she had always given him 
was absent. Father McDonald was holding the hand 
next him. Was she sick? The other members of the 
family looked concerned, although apparently giving 
attention to the singing. Was mother going to break 
down and slip away from them? He couldn’t stand 
that. She was a mother to him. The Valley without 
her bright personality was an unthinkable place. Al- 
most unconsciously his prayer drifted into a special 
petition for mothers. “Graciously grant that these 
younger mothers may imprint upon the souls and 
minds of their little ones the image of their most spir- 
itual selves until it shall live, and the impression, like 
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this on the altar, be a memorial of the self-sacrificing 
devotion and worth of God’s great gift—the mother 
life and love.” He knew that he had betrayed the 
secret, but if she were going to die he wanted her to 
know it, and not go into the next country without 
letting them know that she understood fully what her 
busy life had meant to them. At this he turned toward 
her and saw her face transformed. ‘The Shining 
Ones” flashed through his mind. She was wiping 
tears from her eyes while her face shone. In trying 
to make out what it all meant he forgot to stand for 
the next hymn until the amazed look on Hetty’s face 
recalled him. Sending up a petition for help he put 
his mind into the service. 

At the noon hour explanations were called for. The 
members of her family had gathered around her under 
a spreading oak. “Father and you children, how could 
your” The question familiar to them in childhood 
days brought a smile to each face. 

“How I have loved that face! Times without num- 
ber I have called attention to its expression of nobility. 
What do they think of me?” 

Her husband drew her to him. “They know it is 
trie.” 

“Many enjoy looking at their likeness,” Jim added. 

Mother half smiled at the joke that she knew was 
meant to help her over this hard place. 

“They must call me very egotistical.” 

“No, no, mother,” McClintock remonstrated. “They 
know you are quite the reverse, and that you failed 
to realize the imprint your life has put on your face. 
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You are so unassuming you do not discern that you 
have a secret place in their hearts. You are the com- 
munity’s best beloved.” 

“Why, Gerry, that couldn’t be. Look at Phebe 
Sheldon and her work.” 

“It is a wonderful work. They love and appreci- 
ate her, but you did a more wonderful work and the 
Valley enshrines you in its great heart of love.” 

“T wonder,” was all she could say. She smiled as 
she thought how much she had wanted to wear the 
look of peace triumphant over difficulties, and the 
sweetness of the carved face. 

“It is natural that Bobby should idealize me,” she 
said. 

“Tt is not an ideal face, mother mine,” he answered. 
“Tt is the real you. Mother, can’t you see that your 
face shows what you have done for your children and 
the community? Could you give your time and your 
attainments so freely to place the community where it 
is, and live such an unselfish life, and your face not 
show it? We have seen God in your face because He 
is there. I studied your face the way I study my birds 
and flowers. Are they idealized?” 

“No, indeed. They are natural. There is nothing 
there that does not belong.” 

“Can’t you see that I have put nothing in your face 
that does not belong?” 

“My boy, my boy, you could see all that in my face 
when I discouraged you, and was often scornful of 
your work?” 

“You were sincere in your scorn. Your thrifty 
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soul rebelled at the thought that a great strapping fel- 
low like me should be whittling when there was so 
much to do that seemed to you more important.” 

“What a boy you are to see all that. It was the way 
I felt. You know I am proud of you now and believe 
your talent is God given.” 

“Yes, and I knew then I was in the Valley of Wait- 
ing, that you used to tell us about, that daybreak 
would come and I should find my way out.” 

“I do not see how you saw and understood it so 
well.” 

“Because he is like his father and mother,” Gerry 
answered, giving her a big hug. “He was with you 
more than the others were, and you both stamped your 
ways of thinking and reasoning more indelibly on his 
mind.” 

Finally she understood and was comforted. 

Tom became suddenly homesick to talk everything 
over with her as he had in the old days. 

“Oo-hoo, you Tom, don’t stand there day dream- 
ing and seeing visions. If that letter is from John 
and Betty I want to share it.” 


He sprang up the slope and handed it to her with the ~ 


smile and kiss that always marked his homecoming 
and leaving.” 
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CHAPTER XII 


“Way don’t we hear from them?” was the oft re- 
peated question on every lip as no word came back 
from their late visitors. One pleasant evening they 
gathered on the plateau to make plans for the dedication 
of the church. The young people would be back from 
school, they must have a part; others from The Val- 
ley would attend, and preparations must be made for 
their entertainment. Henry Thorpe voiced the feel- 
ings of all when he spoke to Rev. Tom about them. 
“Parson, I wish there was some way to get in touch 
with the southern fellows. We never wanted anything 
more than we want the slope represented dedication 
day. Dare we risk going over?” 

The parson thought for a moment before answer- 
ing: “I see no way to reach them. They repeatedly 
warned us to keep away till they came again. Ought 
we to disregard that warning?’ They shook their 
heads and Davy Downs answered for all: “There was 
good reason for their warning as we all know. We 
are praying that they will come, and they want to 
come. It is the first time we have had to walk so long 
by faith. We invited them; they know the date; then 
why not go ahead with our preparations, for they 
will surely come. If not many, at least a few, but I 
look for a crowd.” 

87 
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“Most likely they are pitching in like we did to fix 
up the best we knew how before the parson and his 
wife came. They are probably doing the same way. 
They begged for a teacher. We promised them that 
some of us would go home with them if the teacher 
was not here when they came again,” contributed Nate 
Bruce. 

“Lydia said they asked them to bring their families 
with them. Didn’t Helen tell you anything about 
that?” 

reves.” 

“Then why wonder if they will come? God is lead- 
ing them. He knows we will do them good, and they 
need the help. Better spend the time asking a blessing 
on the service while we are preparing extra accom- 
modations. More than likely they could not be kept 
away.” 

And they came. Early on the morning of the great 
day the church bell and the bugle sent out clear calls 
that heralded their arrival. A long company of men, 
women and children were walking in from the south. 
“They shall come from the east and from the west and 
from the land of Sinim,” quoted the parson as he 
headed a group that walked out on the trail to meet 
them. 

“Hev you got a teacher for weuns?” was John Mc- 
Culloch’s eager question. 

“Surely we have. Two of the best on earth. They 
will come as soon as you can get a home built for 
them.” 

“We prayed fer one to come soon. Lowed we bet- 
ter be fixin a place, so weuns built a two room cabin. 
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Lowed it orter be suthin like you uns. Want right 
sure how to make it; thares more logs fer anuther 
room an a heap uv stones fer a fireplace.” 

“Fine. We will help you, and show you some pic- 
tures in a paper, then you will understand how to work 
better when we start.” 

The parson and his followers gathered the wee ones 
in their arms and turned back to lead the way to the 
hotel and tents. The workers gave them cordial wel- 
come, and helped them get ready for breakfast. 

Can you imagine what all this kindness meant to 
these mountain women? This cordial welcome; the 
help with the little ones; and the breakfast? Plenty of 
everything for all of them. How good it was; the best 
they ever tasted. And flowers on the tables. What 
they were they did not know, but they loved the iris, 
peonies and lilacs. Little was said, but every mental 
notebook worked full time, for thoughts kept pace with 
everything going on. They were clean and bright- 
eyed but so gaunt, privation was stamped on them. 
John McCulloch drew the parson to one side: “If 
weuns could read,” he said. 

“Please God you shall all read well by this time next 
year.” 

“You read about a man sent from God whose name 
was John. Weuns low God sent another whose name 
is Tom.” 

Tom answered reverently: “If He had not, I 
should not be here.” He felt as if their confidence 
was a new benediction on his work. How these men 
had changed since their visit. The slouching, slinking 
walk was gone. They marched with a quick erect car- 
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riage. What would the years bring, if weeks had 
made this change? 

“Weuns klate the wimmen and gals ort to hev things 
like yourn. They long fer em. They never et sech 
food, nor seen sech posies an dishes. Weuns don’t 
know how, but low we aint goin to give up till we git 
things fer em. Reckon we never meant to treat em 
mean, didn’t know eny different. We shore set as 
much store by ourn as ye do by yourn. How be we 
goin to git them larned? They’re plum wild to be actin 
new ways, an we air backin em to win.” 

“How about the roads and mountain streams be- 
tween here and your settlement? Can women walk 
over them in comfort? Is there a way for the burros?” 

“Thare oncet was footlongs over them cricks, but 


we fastened three big logs together, and fixed saplins. 


alongside, so as the younguns and their mas wouldn’t 
be skeered to crost. The logs is smoothed pretty fair. 
Thare aint no roads, weuns grubbed the bresh along 
the trails, and tuk out the rough places, so we kud 
bring them along. Took a spell. Thare fixed right. 
Low some uv yer wimmen folks could come part way 
on the train en mebbe the rest on them little burros, ef 
ye kud git the burros thare?” 

“We will see. How you have worked to make a 
house for the teachers, and new bridges and clean 
trails.” 

“We injiyed it. Haint loafed none. Took consider- 
able time an persuadin to git the rest to blive ye wasn’t 
yaller en goin to do weuns tricks. Was plumb feared 
yed kum stumblin in with a bullet through ye, weuns 
was so long gitten a right smart clearin done around 
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the cabins; made bigger gardens. Wisht ye kud see 
how everything growed. The younguns is watchin 
every day to see if suthin aint big enuf to eat. Wim- 
men can’t talk of enythin but what they uns’ll larn 
to do with garden sass. Yer shore a teacher’ll cum 
fer em!” | 

“Positively. They are married and waiting to hear 
that you are ready for them. You couldn’t have found 
people better adapted to the work if you had made a 
selection from all of the colleges in our country. She 
taught her home settlement all the new ways. She is 
bright and good. He had prepared to teach in the 
college. He gave that up when he received my letter. 
You are fortunate in securing teachers who are willing 
to give up an easier time and larger pay to come to 
you because they love our Jesus so much.” 

“We'll try to use em right. It seems so good it 
must be true. Our Jesus answers prayer. Tomorrer 
you uns tells us what we kin do to make it better for 
em. To think they giv up what they wanted to do to 
kum to us.” 

“Yes, we will start you. Stay eight or nine days 
can’t you? That will give you more of a start in new 
ways. The train can take two back tomorrow to tell 
the others. Some of us will go with you to get that 
other room and fireplace ready and see the green things 
growing. Why didn’t you folks come to the railroad 
and ride as far as you could?” 

“Thare warnt money to pay.” 

“Tt would not have cost you a cent. The trainmen 
were looking for you to tell you. They never caught 
a glimpse of one.” 
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“We steered clear on it.” 

“How long did it take you to come?” 

“Started Monday at sunup. Took it kinda easy fer 
the younguns. Yistiddy the wimmen folks washed the 
clothes and cleaned up down by the crick. Weuns 
shore glad to be here, fer we air hongry to hear more 
about Jesus an God.” 

“The multitude thronged about Him’ flashed 
through the parson’s mind. “You shall hear more. 
Let us call the crowds together and go to church.” 

“Thares suthin Davy Downs was tellin me when 
I was here bout ye baptizin them all one day. Weuns 
like to be baptized today ef ye hev time. I tol what 
he tol me, and we know it’s a sign we love en will 
foller Jesus.” 

“T will make time. I shall want to talk with all of 
you to explain it a little more, although Davy is a good 
teacher.” 

“He shore is. Nuthin please weuns better than to 
hev you tell us more.” 

“What a change!’ Tom exclaimed to Mary when 
he found her and asked her to help. “They ask for 
baptism. They started Monday morning; walked all 
the way here. Before they started they cleared the 
trails and made good footbridges over the streams, in 
order that the trip would be made in safety by the 
women and children. Yesterday they camped down 
there just out of sight, washed their clothes and 
cleaned up generally, so that they would present a good 
appearance today.” 

“Bless them for making the best use of their scanty 
resources. Their eager longing eyes show that they 
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will be quick to learn. They think we live in luxury. 
Our plain food and other necessities seem abundance 
compared with their scanty stores. Above all they 
are anxious for the services. The loaves and fishes 
have not crowded out the desire for the Bread of 
Eije”’ 

When the clear notes of the sweet toned bell called 
the worshippers, each family took some of their guests 
to sit with them. Scattered among these regular at- 
tendants, the newcomers could see how others did. 
This saved embarassment or any feeling of awkward- 
ness. To tell you the truth they had never enjoyed 
anything so much in their lives. The reason? They 
were treated as if their being there was a usual occur- 
rence, as if they belonged. They shared hymnbooks. 
Men with men; women with women. They tried to 
sing. A wistful look was on each face when they 
could not join in reading the responsive service, but 
if you could have read each mind, you would have 
found a hope that soon they could learn. The sermon 
was just a message from a brother who knew more 
about the way. How they glowed as it was made so 
real to them that God loved them and gave His only 
Son for them. At the resurrection story such a peace- 
ful happy confidence came into each soul, that faces 
shone with the hope of the new life in Christ Jesus. 
The communion service was doubly sacred for Jesus 
had said that they were to observe it in remembrance 
till He came again. They were glad He was coming. 
The parson knew when he administered it that they 
would keep the faith. Jesus had come into their lives 
to walk and talk with them as He did with the disciples 
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beside the Sea of Galilee. In the afternoon baptism 
followed. They were glad again to do as Jesus wanted 
them to do. It seemed so precious to be loved and 
cared for, and that He wanted their love. They talked 
about it, cautioning each other not to forget so that 
they would know how to do when they had services 
back home. 

“Why not hold Sabbath School under the trees?” 
the superintendent asked the parson. “They will have 
to do that way for some time. Won’t they enjoy it 
better if we do the same?” 

“The very thing; glad you thought of it.” 

The same hymns were sung at all of the services in 
order that they could learn the chorus, perhaps more. 
At vespers in the little natural amphitheater, in the 
hillside, the leader explained that the men could all 
join the orchestra by whistling the tunes; the ladies 
by humming. Then they enjoyed the music as they 
had never done before. The sun threw its last rays 
over the multitude as the notes rose and fell like the 
trills and warbling of a thousand birds. It was the 
hour of consecration for the work of the week. The 
most helpful service in some ways as its influence per- 
meated the weekday duties. Heaven seemed to reach 
down as their souls soared upward on the wings of 
song, and glimpses of the land beyond seemed very 
near. A precious reminder that they were on the way 
to the new life God has prepared for them that love 
Him. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Wuat a hustle there was as the wheels of the worka- 
day world started humming even faster than usual 
Monday morning. So much to do in so little time. A 
schedule had been prepared so that no time was wasted 
on getting ready. Teachers and pupils grouped sys- 
tematically. Lessons in cooking absorbed the atten- 
tion of one group, while the next learned the mysteries 
of yeast bread making; sewing group did not inter- 
fere with lessons in reading that two adults shared 
with younger pupils. The tiny tots were playing with 
homemade toys that were beautiful to them, and learn- 
ing a little kindergarten song. 

The men personally conducted their pupils over the 
farms. 

“Why, our woods is jest alive with prary chicken 
en bob whites,” one of them ejaculated when looking 
at some of these that had been domesticated. 

“Why not try your hands at taming them? What 
do you say?” 

“We say so.” 

‘Don’t look none like them razorbacks of ourn,” 
was a favorable comment on the pigs. 

“Will you fellows make pens for them and keep 
them away from the razorbacks if we give you a 
start?” 

$50. 
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“Weuns aint never seen sech pigs. We shore would 
like some, but we aint askin fer em.” 

“No, no. You misunderstood me. The parson and 
his friends gave us a lift. We want to pass it along 
to you. When you get a start you can pass the kind- 
ness to the ones next to you that need it. That is 
what we want to do. Men, how many of you can 
spare a pig to these friends of ours?” 

Everyone could. He would have to make different 
plans to raise what this would have brought when old 
enough to be sold, but each promised cheerfully. 

John McCulloch said: ‘We shore will take care of 
em, an we will take em bein as ye put it that way. We 
aint goin to fergit to pass it on. You uns hev made 
life new to weuns, and weuns will look forrard to 
makin it new fer the ones east uv us, fer no feller 
is all fer self. How in tarnation air we goin to take 
the slippery things home?” 

The picture they would present carrying a wiggling 
pig along mountain paths caused a laugh that was the 
first sign of humor discernible. It would have been a 
comic picture wouldn’t it? 

“Load em in a box car. You won’t see them till 
they get to the stopping place, then you can tote them 
in pokes we have.” 

For a week and a day the visitors enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of these new friends, then accompanied by a 
half dozen of them who were to give further help, 
boarded the train for the first part of the homeward 
journey. The railroad with its little cars was a nov- 
elty. They promised to help construct a line into the 
heart of their settlement whenever the others were 
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ready to direct them. Everything looked promising. 
They had a real start. Teachers were going back with 
them who would stay until their own teachers came 
and were well started. Another promise of help that 
the parson had received during that week made them 
happy. Tersa wrote: “Why did you fail to ask me 
to come and help start that school? Do you think I 
have forgotten how? The years have not been so 
long past that I do not remember how we started ours. 
Mother, Rose and I went to the store room the other 
day to hunt supplies for this new place. In a box 
were some of the first helps we had when I commenced 
teaching. Mother fondled some of them as if they 
were precious, as I think they are to her, and remarked 
that we never had happier days than those when the 
work was new, and one evening each week was spent 
in making helps for school. We packed a large box 
of them and shipped them to your place. I will come 
and help. I know of nothing more beautiful than the 
mountains in summer. Betty gladly accepted my offer 
to help. Jennie Barr wrote that if she were not a sedate 
matron, with two rollicking boys, she would come 
along. As that is impossible she will send some of 
their schoolbooks and outgrown clothes. The boys 
grow so fast that none of their clothes are badly worn. 
Then, for her thankoffering she selected material for 
the sewing classes. Jennie’s curly head was always 
filled with helpful thoughts. One of the girl students 
wants to come and teach for two months this summer 
for the practical help it will be to her. She is looking 
forward to the privilege of taking up similar work 
when she graduates. Two of the college boys offer 
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to come and help. Gerry says: “Tell Tom to accept 
their offer by all means. It will help them as much as 
it will the pupils.’ ”’ 

Was it any wonder that they were eager to get home 
and prepare for these helpers? There was so much 
to do, and what seemed to them like abundance to do 
with. While the men talked farming and stock rais- 
ing, the women held on to the little packets of flower 
seeds and plants that the housewives had shared with 
them. The other gifts could be packed in boxes, but 
they wanted to carry these to make sure nothing hap- 
pened to them. Part of the smiles that were feeling 
almost at home on their faces were due to the antici- 
pation of working with their flowers in their new 
flower beds. Chatting of the surprise in store for those 
at home when they received their shares of the sup- 
plies, that would be received in the same friendly 
spirit in which they had been given, they spoke of the 
time when they should be just like other folks. They 
hesitated about riding the burros until assured that 
there was not a mite of danger with the men leading 
them, as they had been broken to carry the women and 
children back to the settlement. That settled it for 
them. Whatever those people had done was safe for 
them to do. With a little one cuddled in her arms 
each mother rode serenely, glad of the shortened trip 
back to the other mothers and children who were wait- 
ing to hear all about their wonderful visit. What a 
good time they would all have learning and working 
together. Later their thoughts turned to sacred things 
for at sunset they were to sing the same song and 
pray for each other, and for the folks farther on. Yes, 
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that was the way the glad tidings of peace was to be 
published from one settlement to another till the illit- 
erates were to become leaders in religious, educational 
and patriotic movements. “Not by might nor by power, 
but by my spirit,” saith the Lord. 

The boy who had promised God he would prepare 
for the ministry that evening so long ago in the par- 
son’s yard, hoped that he knew who would go to his 
first parish with him. A blue eyed, brown haired girl 
from the southern settlement had shyly told him her 
plans. She intended to study as hard as she could, 
so that she could be ready to be a teacher as soon as 
possible. He told her that he wished she would study 
what would help her to be ready to go with him when 
he was ordained. She had promised to think about 
it. They agreed to write to each other and send the 
letters by someone coming over. Writing was some- 
thing she had learned in her short week’s visit. His 
eyes were bright with the thoughts of meeting her 
again, and of the years ahead when they were pre- 
paring. O! wouldn’t it be great if they could go to 
college together. He meant to be a man she would be 
proud of, and he knew he should be proud of her. 
He turned from watching the place where the train 
had vanished from sight, and picking up his violin 
started for concert practice. The leader congratulated 
him on having spent more time on his lesson than usual 
and pointed him out to the class as an example of what 
steady work would do. None of them knew that the 
inspiration had come not from hard work, but from 
blue eyes. 


CHAPTER XV 


“Wuo from the world outside will send papers and 
supplies to the new settlement,” Rev. Gerald McClin- 
tock inquired of Phebe Sheldon. ‘“Tom’s mountain- 
eers will do more than they ought, but they cannot 
provide for that crowd. They had attained comfort. 
Sharing as they have done, and will do, means much 
self-denial for them. We must lift the burden, for 
there are many who would help if they knew about 
them.” 

“Some way we must let others know about these 
newcomers on civilization’s highway. It will be a 
hard road for them at first. They will have traveled 
far on it before they are able to afford the aids 
needed.” 

“Supposing Phebe Sheldon tries to interest acquaint- 
ances back in her home city.” 

“Supposing I do. They seem to be the ones next 
to me in this instance.” 

“Then if the ones you write to, take the ones next 
to them what a circle of helpers that will be. I wish 
my home friends could help, too. They are doing all 
they can for the settlement north of us, and we must 
do all we can there. They are making the Master’s 
service first, and a grand first it is.” 
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“How the gospel is transforming this part of the 
state. Christian education is a power.” 

“The power the world needs and is blindly groping 
for, though it does not realize it.” 

“That is true. We can pray and do all in our power 
' to help them find out. I’ll away to those letters, our 
SOS, for the quicker they go, the quicker returns 
will come.” 

“You expect they will be successful?” 

“My Master knows there are loaves and fishes there 
that the multitude needs. My faith claims them for 
His cause.” 

The question of help was being discussed at this 
very time by Tom and Mcderwent. 

“Good news; Tersa will be a host,” Tom rejoiced. 

“She will that. It is a rare and a fine thing for 
her to give up her summer to this work. She had 
planned a trip north to speak at conventions. Those 
engagements were cancelled for this greater work.” 

“Tt is like her. The trip north would have meant a 
complete change and needed recreation.” 

“You are fortunate in your relatives. They have 
stood by you here and will do what they can for the 
new work. By the way, there is something we had 
better talk over while we have the opportunity. Is 
your work so well established that if Mrs. Mcderwent 
and I do not help this year it will entail no suffering?” 

Tom looked thoughtfully at the pile of potatoes he 
had dug, then up and down the parish. At last he 
replied: “I think we can manage all right. The 
farmers have cleared acres of tillable land each year. 
That has given larger crops. Fuel is assured from 
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chips and limbs with the addition of unsound timber 
culled from tracts reserved. Sales from the different 
kinds of poultry bring good returns. There is a steady 
market for all we can supply; the same is true of eggs. 
The boys and girls are making more from nuts and 
fur, while dried fruits and jelly are in greater demand 
than they have been any previous year. Our manu- 
facturing interests are preparing for more sales. Cov- 
erlets, rugs, blankets and violins bring a steady income. 
The young orchards are bearing well; no new trees will 
have to be bought. Live stock promises well. The 
Valley folks say the young people pay for their keep 
and they want them again with any others who are 
ready. There appears to be surety of comforts from 
our Own resources, not as much as if we were not 


helping our new friends, but there will be no real. 


privation such as was common a few years ago. 
While we cannot thank you enough for the assistance 
you have given, we can get along and give the others 
their chance. Am I right in thinking that is what you 
want to do?” 

“Yes, someone else is asking God for help.” 

“May He speed the work. The field is the one to 
the south?” 

“Thank you for the wish. Yes, it is the newcomers 
along civilization’s highway, and I should like to tell 
you of our plans.” He stood musing for awhile, his 
thoughts going back to the Sunday when the church 
was dedicated. As the congregation was dispersing 
after vesper service, he had drawn his wife to one side 
and said: ‘My heart goes out to these new friends, 
I feel as if we must do more for them than we have 
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done for other places. God seems to be calling. If 
He calls on us to leave our home and come out to the 
wilderness and live with them, are you willing to bring 
the children into these surroundings? Can you give 
up our life of comparative ease and live among those 
people in a plain way?” 

“Tf He wants us to come here, and give our lives to 
working for these needy people, I’ll come with you, 
Gerry. Perhaps some of the things we have learned 
in our travels will be a help, then the Valley People 
and the Parson’s Mountaineers have taught us many 
things, and we can learn more.” 

“Why not bring other teachers to help Dr. and Mrs. 
Colby? The more workers the faster the advance- 
ment.” 

“Tt is like you to feel this way, and I believe He 
does want us right over in the next settlement. I 
should never ask you to leave everything and come if 
I did not feel that He wants us there.” 

“If the Son of Man could come to earth for us, it 
is little He asks of us in return.” 

“The children? Do you think the environment will 
be good for them?” 

“T can think of none better. They will grow up in 
an atmosphere of neighborliness and sturdy inde- 
pendence.” 

His lips wore a tender smile as he turned to Tom; 
“Your pardon. I was living over again our acceptance 
of this state as our home state for some time at least. 
We plan to live and work among these people.” 

That took Tom’s breath away. The Mcderwent’s! 
Both raised in luxury, accustomed to elegant surround- 
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ings, and the society of cultured friends to come down 
here and live and work as their Master had worked 
for others. 

Mcderwent explained his plan. “They need differ- 
ent help than these mountaineers of yours have had. 
Until this summer they have never thought of raising 
anything but a little patch of corn and another of to- 
bacco. They have paid no attention to getting titles 
to their strips of land, the poorest land in out of the 
way places on the mountainside. They are learning, 
but progress will be painfully slow unless help of a 
different kind is given. There is land for sale in the 
broad valley at the foot of the mountains. They can- 
not buy. Others may hear of it for parties of land 
scouts are hiking through the eastern part of the state. 
Ostensibly they are tourists in search of health, in 
reality they are scouts sent out by real estate firms. I 
want to buy that land at once, then hire the men to 
help clear it. They can work in shifts, and in that way 
carry on the work of clearing and improving their little 
tracts. The wages I pay will teach them the value of 
money. They have bartered what little they could 
spare heretofore. There is water power that will run 
mills. A lumber and a grist mill will mean much to 
them. Then a store carrying the stock of goods they 
need will do a good deal toward teaching them buying 
and selling. I have the men in mind who will be glad 
to manage it for me, and some of the boys must put 
in part of their time clerking. It will be a means of 
education. This plan will not permit me to build a 
permanent church and school building for some time. 
We must do the best with logs that we can. Perhaps, 
they will take more interest in those buildings later,” 
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“Surely they will, What you propose to do is so 
tremendous compared with what they have had, that 
they will have to learn to live up to it. Later they 
can have more of a part in working and paying for 
those buildings. If you built them now it would mean 
imported labor, and that would be hard to get way 
down here. Then they need to feel that they have 
had a part in everything that is made. It gives them 
so much more self-respect. I can hardly take in the 
scope of it myself. I am tremendously glad that you 
want to do this, and do it in such a way.” 

“T wish I could do more. Owing to the fact that 
work in other places where we are interested does not 
become self-supporting as rapidly as it does here, it 
makes large demands yearly. None of it can be 
dropped until it has reached greater development with- 
out working hardship, possibly partial failure. A plain 
living is all I have reserved for my family while the 
demands are so great.” 

“When we can swing it, the larger tracts of land 
will be subdivided into smaller tracts, houses and barns 
built on them, then sold to those who have learned new 
ways so that they can carry them on. They will be 
sold for a nominal sum. I shall make no profit. The 
great need now is for instructors of the right kind.” 

“Two of the Valley boys graduate from father’s old 
school in Indiana. They are agriculturalists. You 
couldn’t find better men.” 

“T remember those boys. If they will take the job 
it is theirs. Do you approve of the plan?” 

“Tt could not be better. Go to it. It’s your job 
and some job. Colby will be glad. The farm work 
was bothering him, because there was so much school 
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work to be done. I have thought you were consider- 
ing some departure. Partly from what you have said; 
more from the questions you have asked; last and not 
least from what you are reading. You can count on 
us helping all we can.” 

“T shall be a helper for they are part of your parish. 
Nothing has touched me so keenly as the sight of your 
people dividing their small possessions with these 
neighbors. They are wonderful! How they have 
grown since you started here. How generous they 
are. 

“It seemed to me these others had improved faster 
in the little time they had started to do so differently. 
Did you notice what a goodly looking company they 
were when they set out on the home journey?” Tom 
loved his parishioners so well that he saw the tiniest 
beginnings of improvement and gloried in them. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Rev. Tom was the center of a group considering the 
question of help for the new settlement when winter 
came. 

“We will do all we can, but that is not enough. I 
wish some of those northerners would send some frag- 
ments.’’ This was a concession for Davy Downs be- 
cause he liked independence above all things. Rather 
than see the others in need he was willing to make 
the concession. “It will be harder for them than it 
was for us, for they are worse off than we were.” 

“What fragments?” 

“Almost any kind. Look how those packages of 
vegetable and flower seeds those Indiana Queen Esther 
girls sent helped out. It did not cost them anything. 
They saved them from their gardens, and coaxed 
friends to save and give them theirs. There were so 
many we thought we could hardly use them all. It 
bothered us to think that someone who needed them 
did not have the surplus. When these friends came 
they were mighty glad to get them. We ought to have 
known the Lord directed them in the amount to send.” 

“Yes, those seeds will produce food that will feed 
them through the summer and help out in the winter. 
The new kinds they sent furnish a variety of table 
supplies for us, so that we can lend a hand to the next 
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ones. The letter said they wished they could send a 
little money, but they had none. How many dollars 
would they have had to send to buy as much as these 
will produce? The girls shall have a letter telling of 
these new sharers in their gift. If people only knew 
how much what they so often let go to waste would 
help. Bushels of food from seeds sent is a big return 
on the investment. What a blessing those girls will 
receive for doing what they could. Other people up 
north ought to have a chance to receive a blessing for 
aiding these in the name of Christ.” 


“Now you have said something,’ Nate observed — 


thoughtfully. “It never occurred to me that we were 
keeping a blessing from them if we did not give them 
a chance to do their part. I withdraw all objections. 
I confess it-ground to think we couldn’t do it all. 
Now, I see we have no right not to let them have the 
chance.” 

“Possibly good will come to us in being a little less 
proud of our independence,” suggested the parson. 

“We agree to let everyone lend a hand, who has one 
to lend, because we can’t help ourselves. Possibly it 
might be a good plan to think about our independence, 
and see if it is a stubborn pride.” 

After further discussion the group broke up, Rev. 
Tom agreeing to speak to his wife about it. 

“Where is mother, young man?” he demanded of 
Tommy junior who came running to meet him. 

“O, here you are. What are you doing?” 

“Seized a few spare minutes to write Miss Love. 
Among other things I asked if she can suggest a place 
where they will be glad to send fragments if the needs 
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of the new field are presented. Have told the story of 
the seeds, and the crops they are enjoying from them. 
Have spoken of the need of needles, scissors and other 
sewing accessories. Betty fears they will not have 
warm clothing for winter ready if they do not have 
more to work with. A circle of university girls made 
and outfitted sewing bags for the school when we were 
there. They could not afford to put a set of sewing 
implements in each bag, so they divided what they had, 
and added homemade needlebooks, thimble cases and 
scissors holders. On Christmas morning we had a 
jolly time planning to lend and borrow. The teacher 
was happy for we could work so much faster than 
when someone was always waiting for scissors or 
something else. We copied the little homemade gifts, 
for they sent pieces of material, and the next Christ- 
mas we could give them to those who did not receive 
that kind the year before. If some circle could do 
that it would come in handy, or if a circle could send 
only a pair of scissors they would help out. It has 
nearly stripped our supply closet to share with them as 
we did. ‘The Lord will provide’ but we must keep 
open eyes and busy hands to find and utilize every bit 
that is in our streams, woods and gardens.” 

“Yes, it’s a hurry call all the time. I would not 
give up this work of bringing the gospel to these hun- 
gry souls. It is the best pastorate in the world, even 
though we, like the Son of Man own no place to lay 
our heads. I wonder if it is fair to sonny and you. 
The parsonage belongs to the parish. We have used 
every cent of my salary that we could possibly do 
without, to buy helps for the work here.” 
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“Never mind. You are tired, Tom dear. The 
new and the old work are overtaxing you. Let the 
work go for awhile and come with me up to Lydia 
Thorpe’s. While I talk over some plans with her, 
Henry and you can visit in the shade. You must take 
some rest.” 

“Henry hasn’t come back yet. He meant to come 
with you,” Lydia Thorpe told them. “You rest in 
the yard with the babies. There is a nice squash and 
a goose for dinner, with peaches from the newest tree. 
We planned to have you enjoy them with us for they 
are the choicest we have raised. If you rest you will 
enjoy the meal more.” 

Henry Thorpe had gone to the parsonage that morn- 
ing to walk up with the McDonalds. He stopped on 
the porch to look at the grapes on the vine that shaded 
it. Tom was telling Mary of their poverty. It had 
never occurred to Thorpe that the McDonalds were 
not well off. As he heard how it was he felt he could 
not face them till something was changed. He over- 
took Nate Bruce and Davy Downs who had started 
for home. 

“Hold on, fellows. I want you to wait a minute.” 

“Why can’t we talk as we walk?” 

“You look as solemn as if you had lost your bless- 
ing.” 

He led them to a sequestered spot without saying 
anything more. 

“Out with it man. What has gone wrong?” de- 
manded Nate. 

“T feel as if we all deserve to lose the blessing.” 

“What did the parson say to you? I never knew 
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him to hurt anyone’s feelings. You look dazed, 
ashamed, and downcast.” 

“Precisely the way I feel. The parson did not say 
anything to me. We are a blind, selfish lot, plain 
greedy.” , 

“O, come now, out with it. If you have anything 
against us say so.” 

“No more against you than against myself. You 
know that each of us owns his little farm that is pro- 
ducing good crops every year. Why?” 

“Because the parson got the titles straightened for 
us, and made us ambitious, and taught us how to use 
our resources.” 

“Exactly. What have we done for them? I stopped 
on the porch when I went there. The parson is dead 
tired with the new field and ours. He was talking, 
so I stopped and saw how fine his grapes are, thought 
I wouldn’t interrupt. Listened to what wasn’t intended 
for my ears, but I was thunderstruck and didn’t think 
about listening. He had his arm around that precious 
boy of his. He dropped his head on the lad’s shoul- 
der and said they were like the Son of man; no place 
to lay their heads. The parsonage and land belong 
to us, and that he had used every bit of his salary out- 
side of the smallest living expenses to get things to 
help us in our work. What he was feeling so bad 
about was that if he should die she and sonny would 
be left without a penny. Now, are we plain selfish? 
I say yes.” 

“Not plain selfish because we did not understand. I 
thought Mcderwent paid for all those helps. We have 
been thoughtless and blind.” 
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“Mcderwent furnished the big things, like the or- 
gan for the church, and helped with the farm imple- 
ments. The books and other smaller things have been 
paid for by the pastor. Mcderwent can’t help us any 
more for he is giving to the new work.” 

“We don’t need help. We can scrimp more, or 
rustle out and find something growing in the woods, 
or under the ground that will be a resource.” 

“That hurts me about the parson. I never thought 
that he did not have plenty. His folks are always 
helping somewhere. Probably they have done for us 
in place of for their own son. He would want them 
to do that.” 

“Likely you are right. What are we going to do 
about it? Fine as silk all three of them. Usually as 
bright as the sunshine. How did she take it?” 

“She took it like a little thoroughbred, and tried to 
encourage him.” 

“See here,” said Davy, “the parsonage does belong 
to us. We never meant it that way. Let’s get the 
others together and talk it over. I know you are 
aching to get back to your farms to start something 
more to provide for your families, but this has got to 
be settled in a way to provide for the parson’s family. 
There’s the land the parsonage is on, and the ten acres 
back of it that McTavish calls ‘the glen.’ That land 
ought tobe his. What do you say to getting that 
lawyer classmate of his up here. He cleared all of 
our titles so that we are safe. Have him make out 
the papers and deed this property to Mr. and Mrs. 
McDonald. Make it as safe as he made our titles.” 

Nate jumped to his feet: “Thank God, I feel like 
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a man again; I felt like a hound for a few minutes. 
I'll go north, you two take the other trails. If every- 
body is willing, as they will be, a letter can start this 
afternoon. The train is to take a load of lumber to 
Bob McDonald’s factory. The money from that is 
going to help some.” 

“Go to it,” and Davy was off on a run. 

“Meet at the crossroads. My burro’s here. Keep 
out of the parson’s way,” and Nate was making strides 
for the burro. 

“We won't see him down here. They are at our 
house. I saw them go while we were sitting here. 
Mrs. McDonald and Lydia were to outline plans to- 
gether. I was to stop to be sure the parson came and 
got a little rest.” 

Away they went on their errands, anxious to make 
thoughtlessness thoughtfulness for the one who had 
looked after their interests so well while they had 
given no thought to his. They righted the wrong in 
record time. 


CHAPTER XVII 


“Tue blessing of the Lord it maketh rich and He 
addeth no sorrow” was the only text Tom could think 
of, though he had tried to find another, as he rode his 
burro down the road to the post office. He was both- 
ered about handling it. They were all poor together, 
could he make them understand that they were rich in 
privileges and blessings. His own poverty ceased to 
depress him after his rest at Thorpe’s. As he turned 
the corner of a woodland strip he came face to face 
with Billy Speer, his old schoolmate in the years when 
they batched and attended school together. After- 
ward one had gone to law, the other to theological 
school. Their meetings had been few since, but the 
old friendship was strong. When a lawyer’s services 
were needed Tom sent for Speer who came at the 
earliest date possible, and enjoyed the opportunity to 
talk over old days. 

“Ho! Ho!” he roared at sight of Tom astride the 
little burro. It was an amusing sight for the parson 
was six feet in height. His feet were near the ground. 
He wore the khaki shirt, overalls and wide brimmed 
hat of the mountaineers. 

“Where did you get that burro? And when did you 
adopt that unclerical style of dress?” 

“I have always worn this style of dress when I rode 
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or worked in the fields. I raised this burro from a 
colt. Fine beast. Good breed. How did you come, 
and what brings you here anyway?” 

“Came in the car. Virginia and the girls are back 
there waiting to see what disposition I can make of 
the car, before we walk up to the settlement.” 

“Run the car right up.’ 

“Can’t. I couldn’t negotiate some of those turns 
when I was here two years ago.” 

“You don’t think my people would allow that to 
happen again? They held a ways and means meeting; 
went over the road; finally got hold of an article on 
mountain roadmaking that showed them a good way. 
Used dynamite on the boulders, and cleared the nig- 
gerheads away. It is as safe and pretty a road as you 
have travelled.” 

“T might have known.” 

“Tf your mind had not been so full of other things. 
Davy was so humiliated over the walk you had to take 
that he kept right after us till we had the road in 
shape.” 

“That being the case we will go right up and not 
wait till you get your errands done. Virginia and the 
babies will be glad to get out of the car.” 

“Wonder why he was in such a hurry,’ Tom pon- 
dered. “I could have sent Burr up and rode with 
them and had that much more time with him.” 

As he road homeward he talked to his trusty little 
burro: “Burr, old boy, we make a comic picture, and 
they beat our time completely, but I’d rather ride 
around my circuit on your back then go chugging 
along inacar. I can see how beautiful nature’s works 
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are, and get inspiration and new thoughts from some 
little wayside flower, or scenes for the lessons that my 
sermons should teach. What could I do with a road- 
ster on some of the risky trails you take me over in 
safety. I have had to trust you to bring me back 
over the right trail more than one night coming from 
the southern work. Good boy. You and I are the 
gospel team. If folks do think us an ill-assorted pair, 
I think we look good to our Lord. How the south- 
erners wanted you! It seemed as if they ought to 
have you, till they were convinced that I need you 
more. It would have been a heart wrench for the 
family, for we love you. Mary and Baby Rosemary 
are safe on your back, and you have almost been a 
nurse to Tommy.” 

The burro had turned one ear back to listen when 
he commenced talking. 

“T believe you understand every word, while we are 
too stupid to understand you.” 

Mrs. Speer and the girls were at the parsonage. 
Speer was nowhere in sight, and Tom could get no 
information as to his whereabouts although he looked 
wherever he thought he was likely to be. “Queer,” 
he commented at last, then his mind went back to 
outlining his sermon as he gathered vegetables and fruit 
for dinner. 

“Riches.” he mused. “I feel rich today when I 
don’t even own this garden.” 

Speer had been whisked to one of the homes higher 
up by the first man who saw the car come. The others 
were summoned. 

“I could not get away any sooner,” he explained. 
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“Court was in session and I was in the trial of a case 
that lasted several days after your letter came. It was 
a fight against land sharks who were trying to get 
land away from settlers along the Barr highway. Glad 
Tom had you send for me to clear your titles when 
he did, for real estate dealers of an unscrupulous class 
are infesting that section of the state. They are likely 
to be around here any time pretending they want a 
chance to recuperate their health, when their real pur- 
pose is to find land where there are flaws in the titles, 
and bring suit and get possession of papers that would 
take away all the farms and homes from their rightful 
owners. Now, about this strip of land, let me see the 
description and the map. I want to have the location 
~ and facts clearly in my mind.” Carefully the descrip- 
tion was studied, the map examined. It took a long 
time, but there would be no mistakes made. Finally 
he announced: “All right fellows. The lines of the 
survey and the descriptions tally. Now for the deed.” 

“You can give it to them now,” he said when the 
seal had been affixed. No man can pick a flaw in their 
title.” 

“You hand it to them. You are used to making 
speeches. Tell him what we told you. Make him 
see that we considered the land his, but as he tended to 
all the business we didn’t give it a thought.” 

“T’ll do that. Now, all together for he will want 
to see you.” 

Tom looked his surprise when the men came to the 
back porch where he was at work. 

“Tom, these parishioners of yours learned a short 
time ago that you had no title to the parsonage or any 
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land. You had looked after straightening titles, and 
they had not given yours a thought. They sent for me 
to see that you had a square deal. Here is a deed that 
I present to Mary and you in the name of the parish. 
It includes the parsonage, the acres surrounding it, 
and the glen, as they call it. They are proud to say 
that it is yours and your heirs after you from one 
generation to the next.” 

“But your next minister will need the parsonage 
and land,” remonstrated Tom who was too surprised 
to take it in. 

“Aint goin to be no next minister, leastways not 
until some of your grandchildren take your place when 
you are long about ninety. We want you to stay with 
us always.” 

“This is my place always. Our home, Mary. Shall 
we pray?” 

Then he dropped to his knees. Not a man in the 
group surrounding him who was not wiping his eyes 
and blowing his nose frequently as all listened to a 
new psalm of thanksgiving, which they all agreed af- 
terwards was just as good as the Psalms of David, 
and ought to have been written down and kept to use 
every Thanksgiving Day at least. 

“Aint agoing to be any rainy day freshets to wash 
away your title, parson. Cause this lawyer friend of 
ours has tied it with legal knots that will hold.” 

“There’s something else, parson, that we didn’t 
know. We don’t want you to spend so much of your 
salary for supplies for the schools. We didn’t rightly 
understand it. Thought Mcderwent paid for them all. 
We are thankful to the missionary society for paying 
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your salary, but we want you to keep it in your family. 
It’s not so big. Now, we will all chip in and help 
pay. That will make us feel real important. Budget 
it like you are telling us about in other matters. In 
a year or two we are going to pay your salary our- 
selves. We accept this help now because we have to.” 

“Davy says what we all feel,” supplemented Henry 
Thorpe. “Now, our women folks have been planning 
on a dinner the day the Speers came. You know they 
lost so many good times out of their lives in years 
gone by that they have a gathering whenever there is 
an excuse for one. They thought this a red letter day. 
As soon as the word went around that a car was com- 
ing up, they bustled around getting things ready. They 
are at the community house, and want us to come 
down. I suppose we must go as it would be too bad to 
disappoint them.” 

“Yes,” agreed McTavish. “We must endure it for 
their sakes. ’Twill be a great hardship to go down 
and sit at the tables with those smiling faced women 
hovering around like angels, offering us the best cook- 
ing by the best cooks in the land. Let us go meekly. 
The hot corn bread and onions we were going to have 
for dinner will keep for supper. I feel clean puffed 
up at the sacrifice we are makin.” And his speech 
cleared the atmosphere as Nate said: ‘“Whist, mon, 
don’t let the wimmen know your feelin as bad as all 
that about it. They'll greet sair if you give them a 
hint.” 

Laughing happily they started to the spread. 

Henry Thorpe turned to Tom as they walked to- 
gether: “Take the comfort of your home by easing 
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up on the work a bit. You have overtaxed your 
strength far too much. Recuperate while you can. 
You have spoken a number of times about being taken 
away. It may be that you will unless you relax. 
Lydia found your wife crying about it the other day. 
Give nature a chance and you will regain your 
strength. You are too valuable to the work to break 
down. Yes, I know it’s to be done, but we will all 
do a bit more.” 

“I have gladly done what I could. Perhaps I am 
over tired these days. The organizing and carrying 
on needed to be done, and everyone seemed to do their 
share. The work was pressing.” 

“True enough, but remember The Valley Folks are 
helping our children through school. They could have 
helped here and made your burden easier if it had not 
been for that. We will have more stock to sell this 
Fall, then look at our industries. Use your money 
for your family. We will do more for our fund, and 
help the work south more. We have a good start. 
Mrs. Baxter contributed a coverlet and a rug, while the 
basket makers sent a dozen baskets, when all of our 
shares are in it will be ample.” 

Lawyer Speer was finding more work ahead. 

“Now, this is all straightened, and we want to pay 
for your services,” they told him, as they rested in the 
shade of the pines around the community house, after 
the dinner hour. 

“No, you don’t. The work is my share in the gift.” 

“It’s not a gift. It’s rightfully his.” 

“As you will, but we are friends.” 
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“Can’t we do something for you? We'd feel better 
if we could.” 

“If you feel that way, you might let us visit you. 
We need a little vacation, and this seems a mighty 
good place to rest. Tom wants us to stay with them 
but we'll come farther up, around here, and not hurry 
away.” 

“We wanted you to fix the south slope out. They 
have no titles, but you’ll have to take pay for that. 
Course we'll all feel proud to have you folks visit us.” 

“Tl take a small fee for that. What have you done 
about the titles?” 

“The Robinson boys surveyed it. The settlers want 
their titles made good. There is a level strip of bot- 
tomland in the valley. It’s a big tract. Mcderwent 
wants to buy that. He’s over there living. He told 
me to tell you to go ahead and look up the titles and 
make the papers out.” 

“Living there? Just a vacation you mean?” 

“Not by any means. That millionaire and his fam- 
ily are having a big cabin made, and are living there. 
He says his wife and he were called to live there, and 
there they are.” 

“Well, that beats me! Living there! In a log 
cabin!” 

“Folks that love the Lord think they are no better 
than their Master.” 

“They don’t all live the consecrated lives these 
people seem to. Now, about the titles. I want to go 
over the land first and get some idea of the lay of it. 
It won’t cost you any more. The map will be all right, 
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but every paper I make out must be one that will stand 
in any court. How can we get to the land?” 

“Best way is to load the burros in the baggage car; 
ourselves in the passenger coach; ride to the end of 
the railroad; ride the burros the rest of the way.” 

“Then tomorrow will be none too soon for we must 
outwit the land sharks who may reach there any day 
and get the whole story out of the settlers. We must 
warn them not to open their heads about their titles 
to anyone who comes along.” 

“Just as you say.” 

The young folks clamored to go along. They had 
promised those who had been their guests that they 
would come over, and here it was nearly time for the 
fall term to begin and if they didn’t go now, why 
maybe they couldn’t at all this year. Consent was at 
last secured for a few to join the party. Lewis King- 
ley turned cart wheels all the way home after he was 
given permission to be one of the number. “Going to 
see my girl,” he confided to his mother. — 

“Lewis, which one is it and how long has she been 
your girl?” 

“Emma. Since they were here last spring.” 

“Tsn’t that a sudden fancy?” 

“No more sudden than father and you were if I 
remember what he said. You made up your minds to 
marry each other and were married two months from 
that date.” 

“But there is a difference. We had always lived 
near each other. You are so young.” 

“Tl be plenty old enough before I can ask her to 
marry me. As long as I am going to be a preacher 
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and she plans to do Christian work as a teacher, might 
as well study along the lines that we need in our work. 
She can learn a lot from Mistress Mary. She is a 
good pattern for her to use. 

“That sounds reasonable.” . 

“Yes. There will be a place for us when we are 
ready. Some community will be glad to have us come 
and preach and teach. Father and you are willing 
to help me get a start?” 

“We will do all that we can. The others need help, 
too.” 

“T know that and if father and you will help me get 
what I want it needn’t cost you anything after I get 
a little start. I want to go through the Valley School 
and then up north for the rest of my studies. If 
father and you will agree to my plan, it will let you 
help the others more.” 

“That sounds reasonable. What is your plan?” 

“To buy that strip of land near the church. Speer 
says for us to get every foot of land near here because 
if we don’t it will go to speculators. Nobody else had 
thought of buying that yet. If father and you con- 
sent the papers can be made out while he is here. It’s 
level and I could raise good crops there. That would 
give the rest a chance quicker than any other way. 
They could do some work on it before I get home from 
school in the spring and I would pay it back during 
vacation. Will you talk to father about it?” 

“Ves, if you promise not to get engaged for a few 
years.” 

-“T agree to that. I'll tell her she’s my girl, and 
ask her to wait till I’m old enough to propose.” 
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“What will the lad want next? He is only a child.” 
She watched him turning cart wheels on the way to 
meet his father. 

“What do you think of it?” she asked when they 
were alone. 

“He shows good business sense. He wants me to 
speak to the lawyer today. It’s almost sunset now, but 
I’ll look after it. We can’t afford to let it slip. No, 
he is not too young. You forget the boy is growing 
up, and the responsibility will develop him. This will 
be easier than working to pay all of his expenses. He 
is keeping pace with the progress of the community. 
I confess I like it. Seems mighty good to have him 
stand side by side with me and want to take a man’s 
part.” 

“The other, the girl, what of her?” 

“She is all right. It won’t hurt him any. He cares 
for her.” 

“He talked about it in such a commonplace way, 
more as if it were a business proposition.” 

“It’s not. There is romance. Trust a boy to talk 
in an offhand way and not mention his deeper feel- 
ings.” 

“I guess you are right, but he is only a boy. 

“With the making of as fine a man as the sun ever 
shone on, and he’s our boy, so when he shows self- 
reliance and gives us his confidence it’s up to us to 
play the game.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


One little white letter from Phebe Sheldon flew into 
the hands of the president of a Queen Esther Circle in 
an Ohio city. She read and re-read it with growing 
interest and perplexity. 

“T don’t know what we can do, mother. Our pledges 
have been made for this year; some of the girls think 
the pledges too heavy. This letter is such a plea for 
help, I shall feel as if I have hurt some helpless thing 
like a dog or a baby if I refuse.” 

“No need of a refusal,” answered Mrs. Dickinson. 
“Tt may not be as difficult as you seem to think. Money 
would be out of the question at this time. There may 
be a few fragments in different homes. Suppose you 
type some copies of this letter, and get Lucretia to 
type more. She is always glad of the practice. I will 
take some to the auxiliary meeting; you take some to 
the circle meeting. Get the letters sent to people we 
know are interested, but have no time to sew for a box. 
They may be glad to give material, or something that 
can be used. A small gift from a hundred people 
would make a box full. If you can’t send all you 
would like to, send what you can.” 

“You are the most understanding mother. Every 
little will help, won’t it. I believe we can get a few 
things for them.” 
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“Join our prayers with the writer of this letter, and 
expect to have them answered.” 

“The members of the circle wanted to do something, 
but what?” 

“TI tell you,” said one member hopping to her feet 
with the suddenness of the new thought. Let us give 
some of our white elephants.” 

“White elephants? What are they?” 

“Gifts that we have received and have no use for. 
They are lovely or serviceable, or both, but we may 
have so many of a kind, or they may not be large 
enough, or small enough, or unsuitable, if they are 
clothing.” 

Let's dow” 

“To my certain knowledge I own six dozen hand- 
kerchiefs out of a still larger number that I receive 
each year. They are lovely but I can’t use all of them.” 

“Pity tis tis true that while one nose is oversupplied, 
others are needing hankies.” 

“Handkerchiefs make such nice presents one can 
never have too many of them,” quoted one of the girls. 
The others shouted. 

“T am sure I can have dressgoods for a few dresses.” 

“Your folks don’t keep store.” 

“No but someone else does, and we have a small 
stock that would help start one.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Promise not to breathe a word about it to a living 
soul and I will tell you.” 

“M-U-M” they spelled in chorus. 

“You know our bachelor Uncle Lee. He is a mer- 
chant, and the best uncle in the world, but he never 
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thinks there is anything in his lovely stock to give 
us at Christmas excepting a bolt of some kinds of 
goods. Each Christmas and whenever one of us has 
a birthday anniversary he sends a bolt of something. 
He does,” as the girls looked incredulous. ‘We have 
kept it a secret for we do not want to hurt his feelings. 
When it’s muslin, table linen, towelling, or sheeting, 
we make up all we can possibly need, and then each of 
us girls gets part of what is left for our hope chests. 
When it comes to gingham it’s perplexing. We make 
two dresses apiece, exactly alike off each bolt and lay 
the rest away. By wearing the dresses turn about, or 
one till it’s ready for the wash and then the other one, 
we keep them looking alike, and nobody knows we 
each have two dresses of a kind. You know what a 
lovely quality of wool those plum colored dresses are? 
There are yards of the goods laid away.” 

“How funny!” 

“Not so funny when there are many things we need 
that he has in stock, but father doesn’t believe in giving 
a hint or in plain telling him about it. ‘Accept what 
he wants to give’ are our instructions. If I can per- 
suade my parents to let us have a dress pattern from 
each bolt, I will gladly give it.” 

“How many will that be?” 

“Ten or twelve. Then one year he sent a bolt of the 
prettiest plaid tissue gingham. We needed new ging- 
hams for he had sent household stuff a number of 
times. We wrote such an appreciative letter that he 
sent a bolt on Hannah’s birthday and one for 
mother’s.” 

“Not all alike?” 
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“Exactly. It is that pretty dark blue with medium 
and white bars.” 

“H’m, now I know why you girls always wear your 
dresses so much longer than the rest of us can with- 
out them showing signs of wear. That’s a joke on 
mother: “She always says: ‘Hannah and Ruby I 
cannot see why your dresses wear out so much sooner 
than the Roche girls do.’ I shall smile and suggest 
that she ask your mother how you manage to keep 
yours so well.” 

“They may seem to wear still longer for if father 
doesn’t consent to our plan we shall have to make up 
more, and give the partly worn ones away. We al- 
ways give them away when the new is off and we 
could take comfort wearing them. I hate breaking in 
so many new dresses, and I wish that for one summer 
I could wear old ones. It would be a lark. Father 
is ‘sot’ about it not showing proper appreciation to 
give away new gifts.” 

The girls nodded for they knew how ‘sot’ he was. 

“What a herd of white elephants if he consents.” 

“Fess up. Who else is hoarding?” demanded the 
president. 

“Mine seem like white mice after her list. They are 
stockings of a very good quality.” 

“Your feet don’t look so big. How many?” 

“No bigger than yours. One year Aunt Eliza said 
she could not think what to give us, and asked mother 
what we needed. It happened that our stockings were 
wearing out, so mother told her that stockings would 
be a very acceptable gift. She rose to the occasion 
and presented six pairs of stockings, or socks to each 
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one of us. She clings to the custom and sometimes 
suggests to other relatives that girls are hard on stock- 
ings, and never have too many. They are stockings 
that anyone would be proud of, but there isn’t an 
octopus in the family. We inventoried the other day 
and found eight dozen pair of new hose that we can 
spare, and still keep a supply on hand that will last 
several years if the gifts change. We didn’t know 
how to dispose of them.” 

“Habit seems too chronic to change.” 

“Next?” 

“Mine are fewer in number. Owing to the fact 
that I am taking a course in Household economics, I 
have received duplicates of many articles useful in that 
work. Count on me for seven pairs of scissors, three 
tape measures, six emories, eight thimbles and four 
workbags. If any of you want to make more bags 
there are some unusual ones.” 

“Uncle Earl sent us a big box of travelling sales- 
man’s samples. Mother said they will be just the thing 
for them to use in the sewing classes. Half for us 
if we want them.” 

“We have some readymade garments of all kinds 
that shrunk the first time they were washed. We never 
could wear them afterwards.” 

“My gifts are real fragments, or remnants. Gen- 
erous measure has always been used when our rela- 
tives sent material. They can be combined and make 
garments for little tots.” 

“T hope they will like the three pairs of good shoes 
I can give, as well as I do. Mother and the doctor 
made me drink two quarts of milk a day, live outdoors, 
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hike and row to overcome the thinness and weakness 
caused by flu. The result is that my lovely shoes 
that I was keeping nice for fall are too small.” 

“TI will make hats, tho I may need some material 
beside what I have.” 

“T’ll do my part by giving material and helping on 
the easy parts.” 

“Sweaters,” Ruth exclaimed dramatically. The 
girls giggled, for Ruth’s adoring relatives sent her sev- 
eral every year. “A girl can have too many of them. 
I never wear the ones I like best half as much as I 
want to, because I am always confronted by new ones 
that will be too small by another year. They are in 
the sizes I have worn for the last four years. Sev- 
eral are new and the others not much worn. Since 
the minister preached the moth and rust sermon mother 
has been considering those sweaters, and told me today 
that I have her permission to do as I like with them. 
I very much want to give them.” 

Miscellaneous articles were promised by the other 
girls. 

“Maybe some of the shutins have a white elephant 
they would like to give. They are shutin from help- 
ing with many movements. Surely they would like 
to feel that they have a part in this, if they have gifts 
that they cannot use. Their prayers will help them 
and us.” 

At the meeting to report the results of these calls 
the president asked: “Girls, did you all realize as I 
do how thoughtless we have been in our selection of 
gifts to sick people? My eyes are opened, and I feel 
small. Hereafter I shall leave jelly and flowers to 
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people who have no time to spend in selecting other 
things, and send keepsakes that will brighten months 
and years. Grandma Bass said she would like to send 
something that would amuse people who cannot go 
outside, but all she had was her Bible: While it hurt 
her to refuse, she could not part with that.” 

“T never considered the Bible an amusing book.” 

“Neither does she in the sense you mean. She has 
not had the opportunity to study the meaning of 
words that ‘we have had in our generation.’” The 
last phrase brought a smile for it was always tacked 
onto the remarks of an instructor. 

“We are a thoughtless lot of little beasts and we 
have plenty of company,” stated another. “Aunt 
Lavinia Crutshaw said that she had six cans of talcum 
powder she would gladly spare out of the number on 
hand, eight boudoir caps and seven aprons. They 
might be used by well folks, she had nothing sick 
people care about, excepting cards that had writing on, 
then she showed me all the cards that have been sent 
her. We read the kindly messages. She likes them 
better than flowers, because they last. I brought her 
‘gifts for well folks,’ as she expressed it.” 

“Mr. Surcoat gave me six mufflers, beauties, too. 
His nephew has sent him one every year and he has 
not been able to leave the house for ten years.” 

“Girls, we must start a work to make people take 
an interest in finding out what are acceptable gifts 
for these dear people.” 

“T started something for them to make the time pass 
more pleasantly. I suggested that they write round 
robin letters to each other. I wish you could have seen 
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how they approved the plan. I promised our circle 


would take turns writing at dictation for those who 
have had to lay their pens aside. We can carry the 
letters around; read new and interesting books to those 
with poor eyesight, and do all the little deeds of help- 
fulness that we are sorry we never thought of doing.” 

“Glad you pledged our help. I didn’t know how to 
start anything.” 

“It very nearly started itself. The wishes different 
ones expressed formed themselves into a definite plan 
in my mind.” 

“Mrs. Dowd gave three shoulder shawls and four 
dressing sacques. She wondered if it would be counted 
cheerful giving by the Lord when she detested the 
colors so. I told her she ought to be that much more 
cheerful if she was getting rid of something that an- 
noyed her. We actually laughed over it, tho she said 
that wasn’t her idea of cheerful giving.” 

“Girls, what did you find out that they would 
enjoy?” 

“Music,” was the unanimous answer. 

“T made up my mind that I would suggest to some 
of the relatives that they pool their funds and get 
phonographs that the dear souls can manage for them- 
selves.” 

“T wonder if they will!’ 

“Most likely. If they stop to think they will wonder 
why they did not think of it themselves. There are 
many other things, but time runs around so fast we 
must think out our plans when alone, and suggest 
them to those who ought to want to carry them out.” 

“Keep on with your new vocation. I wish every 
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group of people had someone who would do that for 
them. I am going to use more forethought in se- 
lecting my gifts, and I know there are others who 
would rather give what is longed for.” 

“God bless you girlie. You are always helping 
someone out and making life brighter. There is sound 
sense underneath all you undertake and carry out,” 
the pastor’s wife entered the room from the hall where 
she had been waiting for an opportunity to come in 
without interrupting reports. 

“Girls, this is good training for workers. God is 
giving you an early opportunity. We are praying 
that you may never tire or be less zealous.” 

“How can we Mrs. Abbott? God loves us so, and 
makes us happy by letting us have a part. Lessons 
and home duties are done in half the time they were 
before we had this new interest.” 

“Your principal told Mr. Abbott that you have been 
the greatest help these last few weeks; that your minds 
work quicker and better. Mr. Abbott told him that it 
is the blessing of the Lord for the work that you are 
doing.” 

The girls thought of their reserved principal and 
asked: ‘What did he say to that?” 

“*T thought that kind of religion was unknown in 
this suburb. I have heard it said that none but old 
fogies and cranks believe in that kind,’ then he smiled 
that engaging smile and said: ‘Count my wife and me 
helpers. We are intensely interested.’ He handed this 
check for Ten Dollars to Mr. Abbott.” 

The girls were delighted but thought it must be 
meant for the boys, who were doing something for the 
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box. Their ideas as to what that something was were 
vague for the boys were uncommunicative.” 

“Truly, he said this is yours. A thank-offering for 
the good influence you are exerting in school.” 

“Tt blesses him that gives and him that takes.” 

“Girls, we’ve got to drop right down here on our 
knees and thank God for this gift and for these appre- 
ciative words. Let us try to do more to help at school.” 

“Remember our friends in the southland. Perhaps 
their prayers for those who help are being answered. 
Then let us sing the doxology.” 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE mothers were doing their best. “If the dear girls 
put the time and effort into this work, surely we must 
do our part.” And they did as mothers always do. 

Another circle received a letter. ‘What can we 
do?” was their pitiful question. They were young 
workers whose homes lacked necessities. Their wages 
went to help support their families. The little they 
could squeeze out to give, had been given to the dea- 
coness work in their own block. One voiced the feel- 
ings of all: “I wonder why God lets folks put prices 
up so high that poor folks like us have to go hungry 
sometimes, and never have good clothes. Since prices 
are so high we are no better off than when we were 
little and couldn’t earn anything.” 

“O, He gives them a chance to be square, but they 
don’t look His way. Their eyes are on the dollars 
they are chasing all the time.” 

“T wish we could help. We know how it is to be 
poor.” Then because life was so hard for others and 
they could not make it easier they cried. Their super- 
intendent cried, too, for there were so many needy 
ones that she tried to help, that her purse was nearly 
empty all of the time. She couldn’t form a prayer. 
All she could say was: “God help us to carry on, and 
send better days to my girls.” 
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And God who saw their loving thoughts showed 
them a way to do their bit. 

“Surely there is a way that we can help. We will 
form a prayer circle. If we have faith God will rouse 
others who have abundance to do their part.” 

“Every day,” they agreed. They went home lighter 
hearted. After a day or so they borrowed a geography 
and learned all they could about that part of the state. 
“If we know where they live they will be real to us.” 
The superintendent smiled and thanked God for the 
incentive that had touched these unselfish lives, that 
were so bravely fighting life’s battles and passing the 
‘cup of cold water’ to thirsty comrades. Their inter- 
est in this study led her to give more evenings to 
teaching. them, and they were glad to learn even if 
they did use their smaller brothers’ and sisters’ books. 
Life took on a faint rosy tinge as they learned their 
lessons. They were to reach their influence far, and 
help in the work in a larger way than they could 
imagine, for some way or other the Lord planned to 
use them as messengers in homes where indifference 
to home-mission fields was chronic. It was in His 
own way that he provided for his flock in the moun- 
tains, and for these sheep in different parts of the 
city, and He led them into new pastures and beside 
still waters where they heard His voice through these 
who loved much. , 

It started in this way. One of these girls worked 
for a family who paid little attention to her excepting 
to notice that her work as second girl was unusually 
well done. One day she was sent upstairs to sit with 
the invalid mother of her employer while the family 
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were at lunch. The lady looked at the girl with under- 
standing eyes, and felt that she was different from 
former maids. 

“I wish you would tell me about something new. I 
want a new thought, or line of thoughts. No one in 
this house seems to care for anything but the froth and 
foam of life. Society every day. You look bright. 
What do you know outside of your work? Do you 
study ?” 

“O, yes, Mrs. Dillon. We study. Maybe you would 
be interested in some folks down south that we have 
learned a little about.” 

“Folks down south,” repeated the amazed lady. 
“Where did you learn that there is a South and that 
people live there?” 

“Some of us girls work hard, and a lady wanted to 
help us have good times so she formed a circle named 
Queen Esther. We meet once a month and learn about 
Christian Americanization. How to help the folks 
here to be better, and to help the foreigners who come 
here to learn our ways and language.” 

“Humph! Pity they don’t stay in their own coun- 
try,” sniffed the lady. 

“They have a better chance to be happy here if the 
right people make friends with them, so we are trying 
to help those who live in our block. They are good 
neighbors since they know we want to be friends. A 
while ago our superintendent received a letter telling 
about some folks down south who hadn’t had any 
chance till this spring. She asked if we could do any- 
thing to help them get a start to read and write.” 

“What could you do?” 
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“Nothing but pray. We thought we should like to 
know where they live, they would seem real folks in 
a real place. We borrowed a geography and studied 
all we could find about that part of their state, and 
about the whole state, but we memorized more about 
their part. Each of us made a little map and put it 
beside our bed. Every morning and evening we look 
at the mountains there and ask God to bless these folks 
and send them what they need.” 

“T never,” and the invalid felt a stirring of liking 
for the girl. “Tell me something you learned about 
that part of the state.” 

A sorely puzzled daughter-in-law slipping into the 
room later, trying to think what she could do that 
would cheer the invalid, listened amazed as the little 
helper read intelligently. Both were absorbed in the 
article on Southern travel. 

“Harriet how much do you pay this girl a week?” 
The price was named. “T’ll pay her double as soon 
as you get someone to take her place. She waits on me 
just right. She reads understandingly and she can 
think as well as we can.” 

“It will be hard to get anyone as competent and 
faithful.” 

“O, if you please, there are ever so many girls who 
would like a position like mine. They are afraid to 
hunt for a place because they do not know where the 
nice homes are. It is pleasanter here than in stores 
and factories. All of the girls in our circle wish they 
had a good place like this.” 

“See that you get one at once.” 

“Mother, what about references?” 
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“This girl is reference enough for me. Who is your 
superintendent? Her word ought to satisfy you if 
you want more references.” 

“Mrs. Hal Vernon.” 

“Not the Mrs. Hal Vernon who used to live on the 
West Side?” 

“T could not tell you. She lives on the East Side 
now.” 

“Find her name and number in the directory.” 

A prolonged telephone conversation kept her occu- 
pied for some time. “It is our friend and old neigh- 
bor. She recommends all of these girls as being trust- 
worthy, quick and willing to learn. She is coming to 
see me. Come, little bluebird you have brought happi- 
ness. I shall enjoy a visit with her. You must have 
some different clothes. I want you to wear pretty 
colors.” 

“Wouldn’t black be more serviceable and less ex- 
pensive, mother?” 

“T will pay the expense of the new clothes, and they 
can be laundered with ours. A few more won’t matter.” 

The companionship of May was the tonic needed. 
Mrs. Dillon repaid the tender care she received by 
teaching her companion a short time each day. One 
day she asked to be wheeled to the piano. Sit beside 
me and I will teach you how to hold your hands and 
the right way to touch the keys. Now, here is a be- 
ginner’s book. See what we can learn from that.” 

The sparkle in the blue eyes repaid her for the les- 
sons, and if she could have looked into the future she 
would have seen many hours of happiness for both. 
She loved her bluebird as she had loved no other girl 
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since her daughter had gone to the next country. She 
had shut all other girls out of her life then, and kept 
it sacred, as she thought, not knowing that sacredness 
is brought by loving service in memory of these lives 
that are with us no more. 

“It seems as if mother can hardly wait for May to 
come,” Mrs. Dillon, Jr., told her husband one morning. 

“Seems likely. She does her good. The doctor 
hopes for a complete recovery.” 

“Tt’s the mission work, too. I believe I will drop 
some less worth while pastimes and join the mission- 
ary society.” 

“Wish you would. You are too bright to fritter 
your time away on amusements. Ill gladly read the 
study books with mother and you evenings. We used 
to read them before sister went away. Mother couldn’t 
bear to afterward. I missed it for it seemed to bring 
sister near. It is worth while reading. Surprising 
how many get information directly, or through some 
mission member, that helps right here. A young fel- 
low down at the office, one of my most capable men, 
became interested in civic betterment, better housing 
conditions, educations for slum dwellers and all that 
goes with it, through the work of an invalid aunt who 
sits in a wheelchair all day long. The young people 
carry on this work for her. She studies and directs 
them. They enjoy it more than any society stunt they 
ever put on. They exert a wholesome influence in the 
ward where their activities are carried on. They want 
to help, and the people are glad to be helped. If more 
women and girls had got started on these lines, the bad 
places of the earth would have been cleaned up, for 
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every decent man likes to help better conditions, 
though he hasn’t time to hunt up places to start civic 
betterment.” 

“And they urged me to keep in society so that he 
would not tire of me. He wants to help others as 
much as I do,’ mused his wife as she watched him 
board his car. 

May had come in the meanwhile, and given her em- 
ployer letters that Mrs. Vernon had promised to send 
by her.” 

“Phebe Sheldon. She used to live here, I believe. 
Lotus had a friend by that name. I wonder if it is 
she.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dillon, Mrs. Vernon said you had known 
her/ 

“Tf you are through tidying the room come sit by 
me. I want to tell you what these letters bring back 
from the past. A few years ago the angel came for 
my daughter. We had been companions in all our 
plans, I couldn’t keep on without her. I gave money, 
but left helpful deeds out of my plans and lived with 
one object, that was looking forward to the day that 
I should go to her. Her dearest girl friend came to 
see me and urged me to keep on with our work. I 
did not see that God would direct me in it and refused. 
That girl was Phebe Sheldon. I lost all trace of her. 
These letters show that she is doing a great work and 
developing with it. You and I will work with her 
and do what Lotus would have done. She wanted to 
save money to pay her own college expenses. This 
money has never been touched. It has accumulated 
interest each year. I shall send it to pay the expenses 
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of one girl through all her school days. Her clothes 
have never been given away. Although styles change, 
with a few alterations there will be an outfit for some 
other girl who is ready for college now. We will have 
two girls. One who is just starting in school from 
that place in the mountains and one who is advanced. 
Maybe she will go and teach some place there when 
she is through. Please get ready to type letters to 
Phebe Sheldon, telling her what her letters have done 
for us, and what we will do for the ones next to us, as 
she puts it. If it had not been for her letter I might 
not have been interested in you.” 

“I am glad I can help you, for it will seem like 
doing something as a thankoffering for all you have 
done for me.” 

Happiness had come to these lives through the 
prayers and letters from a community stretching out 
its hands to Christ. 


CHAPTER XX 


Don’t you want to hear what those boys have been 
doing all this time? If you are not eager, you will 
be before you have heard much about them for they 


are likeable boys just like yours and the other boys 


you know. If you ask them what they have been 
doing, they would laconically answer: ‘“Hustling.” 
Added to that they have done serious reasoning and 
planning that has given them a more grown-up view 
of the other fellows in hard luck. They were grouped 
around a letter that had caused sober looks for it set 
forth the advantages of camping out in the Rockies 
during the next summer vacation, and not a boy could 
go. They dropped it and fell to talking about the 
southern mountains. 

Frank Roche said: “It seems as if us fellows ought 
to do something. Our folks are stacking up every- 
thing they can find, then shaking their belongings 
wrong side out in the forlorn hope that something has 
been overlooked, that they can shake out and send. 
Someone is always calling. “Here is something more, 
or you don’t care if we send this do you? We can 
spare it for they have so little.’ ” 

“Right O,” agreed Earl Dick. “Those girls are the 
most unselfish fot I ever saw. They are sharing. 
Let’s not let those sisters of ours do all the sacrificing.” 
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“Strikes me that way, too. I’ve got some mighty 
good clothes I can spare. Two suits and an overcoat. 
There’s a little cash for freight on the box, or what- 
ever it’s needed for.” 

“What's the matter with sending a box of our 
own?” 

“Can we make it?” 

“Some stunt if we could put it across.” 

“What’s that white elephant plan the girls are al- 
ways talking about?” 

“White elephants are the presents they get that 
they can’t use. Too many of a kind, or not suitable.” 

“Pack em away because they are presents. Folks 
finally consented to let them go for these needy ones. 
Believe me, it’s going to be some box.” 

“Great stunt! I get more gloves, socks and neckties 
every year than I can use. I want to get the good of 
the ones I wear, and not have a stock of halfworn 
articles around. The new ones are packed away in 
a good-sized box.” 

“Can’t be beat. Come across the rest of you.” 

“Count on a good overcoat that I outgrew, and I'll 
rummage and see what else.” 

“Stack of woolen underclothes. Grandfather sends 
me three suits every year. New ones piled away that 
I never wore. Is it too warm for them? Don’t want 
to send woolens to the semi-tropics.”’ 

“Gets pretty fresh up in the mountains, and it’s not 
so far south.” 

“Four suits I’ve outgrown. Haul things over and 
see what else. Good thing for them that we grew so 
fast the last three years.” 
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“What’s the matter with getting rid of part of those 
overalls we bought when we worked in war gardens. 
I bought six suits because they said they were going 
up and I thought I should have to garden forevermore. 
Two suits haven’t been used. * 

“Tl say bring em on.” 

Each one offered a contribution of garments that 
would prove a godsend to the recipients. 

“How about schoolbooks ?” 

“Need em bad.” 

“After we’ve ransacked our rooms and the attic, 
let’s put in some money. Letter said they had never 
had any. A few dollars will help.” 

“You're a good scout. None of us has ever hurt 
himself giving.” 

“No, we've let George do it.” 

“How do the rest of you feel about writing and 
getting in touch with them? May be some other way 
we can lend a hand.” 

“T’m with you. If they want to get over old ways, 
let’s start a little class in civics and help em over.” 

“Sure, give em a boost.” 

“As long as we can’t save money to take that trip 
to the Rockies, might as well start them on their larnin 
trip.” 

Unanimity marked the proceedings. One boy who 
wanted them to try out a plan that had popped into 
his head, made them whistle when he spoke of it.” 

“Seeing we've given up the western trip, let’s hike 
down there next summer and camp out in their neigh- 
borhood.” 

“Some hike, believe me.” 
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“W-H-E-W !” 

“So much the better. Here is the something new we 
wanted.” 

Frank Roche sprang to his feet: “Might get ‘our 
entomological specimens there, and study woodcraft. 

“Bugs!” 

“We'll go.” 

“Folks will queer it.” 

“Wouldn’t it be great.” 

“Cut it out. We can’t swing it.” 

“Me for the woods, bugland and my mountain 
brothers.” 

“Fellows, if we could stand some show of getting 
that prize for the school that the state offers for the 
best collection!” 

“Looks like a chance.” 

“Let’s go!” they all yelled, jumping to their feet. 
Enthusiasm spread like wildfire and they agreed to 
pull together and try to land it. To their surprise 
every father agreed with the boys, and helped over- 
come feminine objections. 

“Go ahead. Put this box plan across, and if they 
want you next summer you can go.” 

“Do em good,” the fathers insisted. ‘Look what 
it is doing for them now. They are head over heels in 
this enterprise. Good wholesome stuff. They were 
getting restive and casting about for something new 
with a tang of adventure in it. They found it. Look- 
ing ahead to next summer will be an incentive for bet- 
ter work from now on.” They were right, for fathers 
understand the hearts of boys as no one can who has 
not been a boy. 
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“TIsn’t that boys’ luck,” sighed the girls. “We 
started this scheme and they will get the fun out of it. 
That’s life always.” 

“Never mind. I shall go, too, when I finish voca- 
tional school. I want to teach. Mother wrote Miss 
Sheldon, and she answered that they would be very 
glad to have me come, that it was a very good thing 
for me to do.” 

“Girls, why can’t we do that?” 

“Maybe we can. Who knows?” 

Those boxes were a delight. The men and boys 
had a box that equaled the one the feminine members 
sent. They had become a crowd working with a com- 
mon motive, for the love of the Master in giving these 
their chance. The head of a big moving firm accosted 
the boys when the boxes were ready for shipment. 

“Cost you a pretty penny to freight all that goods.” 

“Tt will so, Mr. Benson, but we’ve got to do it.” 
They launched into an account of the tough luck these 
folks were up against. They wanted to live straight; 
learn how to become good citizens; and deserved all 
the help they would get.” 

“T’d like to help,” he declared earnestly when the 
boys stopped for breath. “One of our trucks goes to 
the southern part of the state tomorrow. It will be 
empty on the down trip, but will bring a shipment back. 
If you fellows will load your shipment, and two of 
you ride along to start it from Cincinnati, it won’t cost 
you a cent for hauling and you can ride back. The 
men going are all right.” 

They thanked him as boys do. 

“That’s all right. I came from that locality my- 
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self. Had to stand some hard knocks to get through 
the public school. Count on me if you want to take 
advantage of that offer.” 

They gave him three cheers and a tiger, and the 
impetuous one gave him a bear hug that he seemed to 
like best of all, and everybody was happy. 

The only way to settle who should go was to draw 
lots for each one wanted to take the trip. 

“How surprising that everyone wants to help when 
they know about it,” was a remark often on the lips 
of the ladies. 

Perhaps nearly everybody would want to help with 
every box if the boys and girls were the publicity com- 
mittee. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


A LETTER from John Colby brought them together as 
soon as the word went around. If he could have heard 
what the boys said when his letter was read at a coun- 
cil, he would have dismissed the anxious thoughts of 
what would happen to his boys if these boys kept them 
looking forward to the next summer and then failed 
to come. 

“Come on fellows to the gathering of the council,” 
their leader called, waving a letter. They rushed down 
the street, and gathered around a table in the center 
of a room that had formerly been a barn loft. Through 
the thoughtfulness of the owner, his boy and the other 
boys had a safe meeting place in the city. 


“Dear Ohio Helpers: I am sure you want to know 
how my people feel about the timely help you have 
given them. They have been singing: ‘The Year of 
Jubilee Has Come’ ever since, and it is a year of jubi- 
lee to them. What one of them said to me expressed 
the feelings of all. “To think they keer fer us because 
they love the same Jesus. Thare right neighborly. 
Sure the boys kin cum next year and stay as long as 
they kin. But, see here teacher, kaint you all larn 
weuns to talk a heap better than we air doin? Give 
more tention to this here English yeuns talk. Klate 
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ye kud larn us suthin new to say every day?’ I assured 
them that I could do that. I had been feeling my way 
rather cautiously with the older ones for fear of hurt- 
ing tender feelings. We started right there to say 
we and you. He wanted it printed, and soon had it 
learned. 

“Boys, are you sure you can come next summer? I 
ought not to question you, but they talk about it every 
day. It is an added incentive to better work, though 
they strive hard to do well. The disappointment will 
be cruel if you fail to keep your promise. I know you 
will not fail if you can help it, but if it is not a sure 
thing, please do not write any more about it for they 
are wrapped up heart and soul in plans for your visit. 
It is so long a trip that it seems impossible that you 
will make it. 

“You will be well taken care of when you reach us. 
If a father or two could come along it would be a 
good thing, for them as well as you. There are no 
harmful influences here. My people’s characters are 
as clean as if they had been swept with a broom. They 
are changed in every way.” 

“Pages of description and anecdotes filled the rest of 
the letter. Near the end he told them that Rev. Mc- 
Donald had preached a sermon on the joy of living. 
“He told them among other things that a good hearty 
laugh is a testimony for Jesus. They had been quiet 
and sedate before that. In the old days there had been 
nothing to cause laughter, so they knew nothing about 
it. Since that day their humor bubbles up. It is 
rather shy, but contagious, for they find evident en- 
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joyment in giving expression to their gladness. There 
is such keen enjoyment in it. 

“Please tell the young lady who sent several copies 
of the ‘Life of Jesus’ that they are the best Sunday 
School help we have. They read from them on Sun- 
day and understand the simple language. They are 
ambitious to become good readers. There is every 
reason why they should for they carry scraps of writ- 
ing paper with them that are covered with sentences 
they have written from their lessons. They read them 
aloud to each other whenever they have a spare minute 
or two. 

“T am sure you will understand what I have written 
you. You have been given an opportunity in order 
that you may help these over life’s hard places. Your 
return will come from the preparation this gives you to 
enter upon larger services for your Lord. He will 
prove your capacity for work. Do all you can; use 
the means and opportunities you have and He will bless 
and multiply your loaves and fishes. Give a care to 
the fragments the hungry multitude will need tomor- 
row. Measure them out as a loving service. You may 
be reasonably sure of a chance for greater usefulness 
as you keep doing a turn to help the fellow next to you, 
so that he in turn may pass it on to the one next to 
him.” 

“Colby’s afraid we won’t make good.” 

“Tt is a big undertaking. It don’t look feasible.” 

“Come to think of it you can’t blame him if it does 
seem too good to be true. It is a big proposition for 
us to swing.” 
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“T don’t know how the rest of you fellows feel, but 
it’s mighty decent of our fathers to back us in this 
proposition. Wonder how they came to do it.” 

“Father and I talked it over. Seems he was always 
keen to do something like this. Used to do all he could 
in the little timberland around the town he lived in. 
Said he saw in a flash that we didn’t have anything at 
all to give us the outdoor life we needed and that was 
due us. It didn’t look like a square deal to keep us 
out of what we wanted to do, if we showed the initia- 
tive to co-operate and make it a success. He put it up 
to me straight that he would be right there backing me 
if I was in earnest. Better get next to your fathers. 
It is great. They are only older boys.” 

“What do you know about it? Benson is so keen 
about that trip that he says he will help us if we are 
honestly going to help the other bunch.” 

“Come on. How’ll he do that?” 

“He told Dad last night that if we will arrange a 
time when his trucks are not rushed, he’ll drive one 
and take us half way there, maybe all the way.” 

“Go to it and let him set the time.” 

“If he says he’ll do it, he’ll go through with it all 
right.” 

“Sure. He’s right there when it comes to keeping 
a promise. Look at the boxes. He delivered the 
goods all right, and our own folks couldn’t have looked 
out for us better than his men did.” 

“We'll say so.” 

“He sent word to the meeting that he is right back 
of us as long as we stand by the mountaineers, but 
we've got to put up a square deal.” 

“Tell him that is the only kind we do put up.” 
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“Come to think of it he used to live down that way 
when he was a kid. That may be why he is so keen 
to give them a chance.” 

“Nothing wrong with him. We’re for it to the last 
man.” 

“He'll pass it on. We're never quits.” 

“Whoopee! How’s that for a slogan? The Never 
Quits.” 

“Some class to that. Look at their hard luck. They 
are making the gamest fight,” the boys decided after 
the entire letter had been read again. “It’s only decent 
to back them.” 

“While we are going after this we’ve got to be 
careful to raise our grades in school. It won’t help us 
any if these chaps made better grades than we do.” 

“They have been better lately. Prexy is getting 
pretty white.” 

Then a sense of fairness made the significance of 
their principal’s attitude dawn on them. “Guess it’s 
us getting whiter. Nothing wrong with Prexy,” they 
agreed. “We haven’t always been exactly square our- 
selves.” 

“Come to think of it, that’s straight. We never 
sneaked, but we haven’t always done our best. It must 
annoy him to see us handicap ourselves by studying 
just enough to get through when we could do better. 
He gets the blame if our reports are low. They say 
standards are not high enough, and he can’t hold the 
boys’ interest and attention. My word, we’ve been 
mollycoddling along.” 

“You're right. Prexy hasn’t had a square deal from 
us this year.” 

“That’s straight goods. I hadn’t thought of it before. 
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He is right there with the knowledge, and makes a 
fellow think for himself. His mind is as keen as a 
razor.” 

“And his muscles! He’s no bookworm.” 

All nodded in agreement. 

“All right, fellows, here goes. Every fellow be- 
side every other fellow for better lessons every day, 
and back of Prexy every minute of the day.” 

And Mr. Alcott did not know why suddenly he felt 
that the boys were with him again, and he refused 
the offer of a better position for the next year. 

“Tf I can have that bunch of boys with me as the 
girls are, I couldn’t ask for anything more.” 

The thoughts that had wirelessed to him from the 
boys made him as certain of their changed attitude as 
he was the next day when they gathered around him 
and told him that they hadn’t realized that they could 
do better till last evening, and now they would do the 
best they could. 

While we have drifted away the boys are still going 
on with their talk. 

“Have to make the best use of our chances to help 
the other bunch more.” 

“Have a better time if we can look parents and 
teachers in the face and know that they can depend on 
us. I’m going in for all ’'m worth, not just enough 
for good marks but for the best I can get.’ 

“Same here. We are with you.” 

“Let’s get busy with the campers’ guide” and these 
normal young humans turned to the study of wood- 
craft for they planned to be ready to get the most out 
of the summer and not to be too tenderfooted. In 
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giving up plans to help others they had received the 
promise of such an outing as would have been impos- 
sible otherwise. In giving, good measure was coming 
back. 

Two of the fathers sat listening in the garage be- 
low. They had brought a steaming supper in the fire- 
less for a surprise. While the boys studied they talked 
in low tones. 

“Working out even better than we thought it 
would,” they agreed. “Fine discipline. It’s making 
them more fit mentally, physically and morally.” 

“Yes, and they were fine lads at the start.” 

A drill on the geography of the country which they 
would pass followed, then useful information in regard 
to the locality of the new community. Carrying up 
the feed seemed to be in order, when they were stopped 
by a voice reading a selection from a Psalm. “He 
sendeth his snow like wool,” and the other lines that 
so naturally show God’s directing hand in nature. 
Several short heartfelt prayers followed. They sang 
reverently: “The Spacious Firmament on High.” 

A brief silence was broken when the fathers car- 
ried the feed in. “Mon fellows here’s a feed and two 
pals to eat with us,” called out one of them. The 
fathers had planned to leave, but that was not allowed. 
They enjoyed the comradeship of the. lads as well as 
the lads enjoyed having them there. They gave an 
account of it at the fathers’ meeting, and were un- 
stinted in approval of the effect this new business was 
having on the boys. 

“Do you know they have taken up work right here. 
They are helping the settlement workers by teaching 
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the gangs stunts and games. They say that these 
fellows will make good, if some one shows them how 
to have good times doing decent things, just the same 
as the southern boys, and they are bound to help them 
find America all they had thought it would be.” 

“You fellows had all the luck,” complained an en- 
vious one. “Why didn’t you let us in on that?” 

“We didn’t know there was to be anything to let 
you in on. We planned to leave the supper. The boys 
wouldn’t hear to that. Why not make it a weekly af- 
fair? Take turns: two go down every time. That 
lets you all in. The boys will think it more fun to eat 
the supper there than in the homes. It’s rejuvenating 
for us big boys.” 

“All right, fellows, let’s go.” 

Plans were quickly made that were carried out, and 
fathers and sons chummed as they had not thought 
possible. More than one plan had to be laid aside, but 
all felt repaid. Their verdict was: “When the boys 
have to go out in the world, they are going to be closer 
to us than they would have been if we had each chosen 
our separate entertainments. It has done our boys 
good. Weare getting back gospel measure in the good 
times they let us in for. It has forced back influences 
that were craftily planning to get them.” 

“Yes, and a lot of the other fellows are going in 
for clean sport and something worthwhile.” 

Perhaps the deepest impression made was the one 
least spoken of. For the first time since they were 
tiny tots these fathers heard their sons’ voices in 
prayer. Sincerity, reverence and faith were mani- 
fested in the way they talked matters over with their 
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Lord, as simply as they were talking among them- 
selves. 

“The best incentive has come into their lives in this 
awakening to the brotherhood of these other boys.” 

“God bless everyone. They are tided over the rest- 
less danger period.” 

“T felt anxious about them.” 

“There was some cause for all of us feeling that 
way. We must back them to the last call they make.” 

“Sure. They don’t make as many as they did for- 
merly. How they do call on their Heavenly Father. 
I wouldn’t have missed hearing those prayers. Our 
sons are workers for God.” 

And the boys never knew that the fathers always 
arranged to be downstairs listening to their prayer 
service. 

“Our sons are working with God.” 

“They are needed and I believe they are called to 
do special work for him. Let us give them willingly 
for so many boys drift away when their desire to 
prepare for Christian work is denied by their elders.”’ 

“Gladly. There is nothing nobler than Christian 
work. Think of it! The home missionary society 
sounded God’s call to our boys, and they are keeping 
the faith.” 

Silence followed as each thought tenderly of the 
little lads who had grown to clean honest youth. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SuMMER in the city! July almost there. Days of 
scorching heat took energy out of everybody but the 
council. Busy? The busiest lads you ever saw. All 
ready for the early morning start southward. Strong 
friendships had been formed by the letters that flew 
back and forth. They knew each other as well in 
some ways as if they had been chums living next 
door. 

The truck was to take them all the way. “Senseless 
to waste time and energy walking when the time down 
there won’t be half long enough,” Benson dictated. 
He had become enthusiastic over their plan as he saw 
what it was doing for the boys, and heard the letters 
read that came back. “No need to thank me,” he told 
the fathers. ‘Most lively work I ever had a part in. 
It’s the way human beings ought to treat each other. 
I’m with the boys in both places. Took them to wake 
me up, and take an interest in giving someone a square 
deal. No, nothing doing. The truck’s expenses for 
the trip are mine. Boys will need their coin for eats. 
No boys of my own, so I want a share in yours. Two 
of you men go along with me and stay a week, and 
two more be ready to go with me when I bring them 
back.” 

“You are doing too much.” 
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“Tll have a good time. I need a vacation, so do 
you. The boys are the kind that appreciate what’s 
done for them. I stopped at council headquarters one 
morning to lay my plans before them. I waited, for 
they were reading the seventeenth of John, then they 
prayed for a blessing on everyone who had helped, and 
I understood from the reading and prayer that Jesus 
had prayed for me as well as for those around him 
that time. I never was told about Jesus when I was 
knocked around while I was getting through school. 
Nobody asked me to go to church since, so I kept 
away, but I gave my heart to God right then and 
there and joined church Sunday. The preacher said 
they would have welcomed me as a member any time. 
I told him that was the first I had heard of it. I want 
to help others to the peace in Jesus Christ that I found. 
Another thing, I believe that this same Jesus meant 
that boys who love and serve him should have good 
times. That’s another reason why I’m always going 
to help them have the clean sport they like, and I mean 
to help the boys we are going to see.” 

“You are right. There is not a boy in the city who 
would not enjoy the good times ours will have. If 
there was a way for them to have the chance to go 
they would all go. Saving and planning wouldn’t 
have provided it for our boys this year, but they gave 
what they had saved toward summer, and the Lord 
does want them to have good times, and he helped all 
of us to make this possible. It will be the time of their 
lives. They will come back ruddy and strong, ready 
to do even more to make our city safe for other boys 
and girls.” 
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They gathered at the church for sunrise prayer- 
meeting and breakfasted with their families and 
friends, then away in answer to the call that rings in 
every boy’s soul for wholesome sport. The pity of 
it that some are deaf to the call, and boys cannot 
answer it without help. 

Away and away into scenes new to them; out into 
the broad spaces where they marvelled that there was 
so much room; along the banks of rivers and the 
shores of lakes blue and clear; away from towns close 
together out into the still larger and broader spaces. 
Evenings under starlit skies; mornings when the 
sun came up from beds of beautiful colors, as they 
had never dreamed it came up. Sunset skies of yel- 
lows and crimsons. Truly a new heaven and a new 
earth to these whose lives had been bounded by city 
walls and short excursions. They had never imagined 
the wonderful everchanging beauty of God’s great out- 
doors. 

Excitement grew great as they neared the journey’s 
end. Then the meeting with the lads who joined them 
to escort them over the last miles. The dinner in the 
grove with the Parson’s Mountaineers. You couldn’t 
tell which group a boy belonged to, for clad in overalls 
and with broad-brimmed hats they all looked alike. 
They were comrades indeed from the time the spokes- 
man stepped up to the truck and said: “Fellows, we 
are mighty glad you’ve come.” And the answer had 
been Sn “Same to you, fellows, you look mighty 
good to us.’ 

“They did come,” crowed one of the boys and the 
others shouted, while Colby answered: “Yes, all here, 
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thank God for that.” He explained to the men: “It 
seemed too good to be true. I kept my doubts to my- 
self after you answered my letter urging you not to 
hold out the promise of a visit that might not be made, 
but my boys know that at times it has seemed to me 
that such good fortune could not come to us. That 
is why he said that and the rest cheered.” 

“Don’t blame you a bit. It would seem improbable.” 

They took readily to the life. How they liked it! 
They worked at the tasks the boys had to do. Took 
turns in teaching and learning sports, hiked, camped, 
wrote out notes of all that they wanted to learn, stud- 
ied woodcraft, fished, cooked over campfires, slept 
under trees, and on the seventh days worshipped and 
loved the peaceful Sabbaths. 

“Better than we have at home, much better,” they 
answered to all explanation, and everything did seem 
better. 

“Do you fellows truly like it better, or are you say- 
ing that to make us feel right?” 

“Honest to goodness.” 

“We say it because it’s so. There isn’t one of us 
who would not like to live here. How would you like 
to have to walk sedately along the streets all the year? 
The only place a bit like outdoors is a park, and when 
you ache to stretch on the grass there are signs: “Keep 
off the Grass.”’ 

“Best place ever,” assured another. “Just feel those 
biceps, and we are as brown as you.” 

“Nobody interferes with hours in the woods or 
along streams when the work is done. Never had such 
good eats as the fresh fruits, vegetables and fish. 
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Never saw the outdoors before except in little patches. 
Lf we never get out in the open again, this summer will 
stand out as the best in our lives.” 

“Best in ours, too. We thought you might get tired 
of roughing it. Can’t tell you how we looked for- 
ward to your coming, and how happy we are now that 
you are here.” 

“All of us fellows feel the same way. Having the 
time of our lives. Hate to think of the city and how 
we will melt this fall when school commences.” 

“May not notice the heat so much since we will be 
hardy.” 

The other boys groaned and ordered them to “for- 
get it. Live in the present and let the future stay as 
far away as it will.” 

One sabbath afternoon they were holding the Bible 
hour on the bank of a stream that gushed out of the 
mountainside near them. “In the daytime He led 
them with a cloud, and all the night with a light of 
fire. He clave the rocks in the wilderness, and gave 
them drink as out of the great depths. He brought 
streams also out of the rock, and caused the waters to 
run down like rivers.”” LeRoy turned to the boys as 
he stopped reading. “TI never understood what that 
meant till I saw the stream coming out of the rocks 
and the water running down the mountainside. The 
leading by the cloud and fire will always be plain to 
me, because I shall think of the time we were lost in 
the heavy timber and were finally led home by the 
signal fires and the columns of smoke.” 

“Men with red blood wrote the Bible,” was another 
comment. 
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“Bible means a lot more to me since we have been 
here. I thought the Psalms were poetical and not 
practical. They are practical for there is something in 
them for every time.” 

The mountain lads volunteered that they had never 
thought so much about their surroundings, but had 
sometimes wanted to get away to some city. Their 
locality seemed commonplace and lonesome. Since 
they had been reading so much in the Bible about 
nature they saw beauty in the mountains and mag- 
nificence in the scenery, while God seemed to speak in 
everything outdoors. 

Wise John Colby to spend time in preparing these 
Bible lessons to help the boys understand something of 
the Almighty mind and hand that created and controls 
the universe. 

“T sort of like Job,” another boy added. “He is so 
much a man. He was a man clear through. Think 
of having all his farm animals and crops taken away 
in a day, and being too sick to work to get a new 
start, and his friends telling him it was all his own 
fault, when they ought to have got the neighbors to- 
gether and started improvements. And he never let 
out a whimper. If folks would quit telling how much 
more they have to try their patience than he had, and 
would study what he says, they would find him a 
grand character in history. I’m going to tie to him 
when I’m in hard luck.” 

“T’ll always like it better now because my home is 
here,” stated another. ‘There is so much history and 
literature about mountains in both testaments. I 
shan’t feel that we are shut out of things. Likely as 
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not when we get a little farther along we can make 
history right here.” 

“That’s all right for you fellows but I hate cities 
because they are always strong for the bad, and I’ve 
got to go back and live there.” 

“Strong for good, too. Look at all the good move- 
ments started in cities. See what your city did for 
us,” advised Colby. 

“All the same the country for me. Colby, we want 
to come back here and take hold when we are through 
school. We breathe and think better here.” 

“Whoopee! Come along,” yelled the mountain lads. 
“And get a move on you so it won’t be long.” 

“Get a move on yourselves. We'll race you to see 
who is ready first.” 

“Good stunt if the ‘readyfirsts’ are thorough in their 
preparation. We need you. Take up some lines of 
work that will prepare you to lead in the development 
of the places we have not reached,” advised Colby. 

“Count on us.” The boys meant it. A boy knows 
what line of work he wants to follow in his high 
school days if he is developing as a thinker. It prom- 
ised well for the work of Americanization that these 
boys never made careless promises. 

Summer winged its rapid flight until the morrow 
was the day the Ohio boys were going back home. 
They had become friends in the closest sense. Parting 
was a wrench. They stood with arms thrown over 
each others’ shoulders listening to the last talk John 
Colby was giving. They clustered around the camp- 
fire where they had enjoyed a supper of roast wild 
fowl, baked trout, corn pone and sparkling spring 
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water. The northern men were watching with a look 
of longing in their eyes. 

“They are in boyhood’s prime and as clean a bunch 
as you could find,” observed their pastor who had been 
included in this trip. 

“Makes me almost want to bea boy again. We used 
to dream of doing these things and wanted to so bad 
that it hurt. See what it has done for them. ‘Their 
strength is as the strength of ten because their hearts 
are pure!” 

“When I look back I ask myself how it was ever 
brought about. It’s an unheard of thing. Who of 
you ever heard of boys coming way down here and 
doing what these have done? And look how little it 
has cost them.” 

“Not by might, nor by power but by my spirit saith 
the Lord.” Look at it any way you will this could 
not have been brought about by human instrumentality. 
The boys gave for that box till they felt it. It was 
not alone articles they had outgrown or tired of. They 
shared things they prized and gave every cent of 
money they had on hand. I heard their talk when I 
stood below waiting for the council to finish a business 
session.” 

“Do you know we should not have found out how 
fine the boys are, and how they skimped to finance a 
part of this work, if it had not been that some of us 
were waiting once a week with eats, and heard what 
they did not know we heard?” 

“Manly in every respect. Their quiet way of han- 
dling all pertaining to this work is commendable. It 
is a good thing we learned what they were doing, we 
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might not have backed them in this outing if we had 
not.” 

“Very likely not.” 

They listened for Colby was speaking: “Boys, we 
shall miss you when you are gone, and it will be hard 
to get along without your jolly comradeship. You are 
faithful friends. Personal contact has done much for 
us. You brought a wholesome atmosphere from the 
outside world, and have made life broader as you 
shared your knowledge with us. We have learned the 
worthwhileness of brotherhood as exemplified by you. 
Your ideals have helped us form broader ones as your 
religion touches life at its most vital points and uplifts 
it to the plane of the Son of Man’s teachings. It is 
the most important part of your education. Added 
to your developed mental powers your physical and 
spiritual life is making -you effective citizens. In 
Christian service you are, and will continue to be live 
wires. You have the courage to make decisions on 
Sabbath keeping and other vital questions that the 
young people of some communities discuss and waver 
around without reaching any decisions. You are in 
the line of preparation for leadership. You will be 
successful for your co-workers and followers will 
know where you stand, and why you have taken that 
position. It will give them courage to back you in 
taking decisive places at strategic points. As our com- 
radeship has grown through the past months, we look 
for its continuance, and ask you to help us to keep in 
touch with issues and moral questions in the world 
outside our mountains. Words cannot tell what you 
have brought to us. It will never be fully known until 
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the day when all shall be revealed. We shall give you 
a brave send off, but our hearts will be sad, for all 
regret that the parting time has come, and that you 
go so far from us. Bridge the distance with letters 
and come as often as you can. The oftener the better 
for we love you like brothers.” 

“Colby and fellows,” responded Earl Dick, “if we 
have brought anywhere near as much as we have re- 
ceived, we are glad. Some of you have spoken of 
being cramped and shut in by the mountains. In a 
way your lives are not nearly as restricted as ours. 
Our city might as well be walled and the gates shut, 
for we are shut in almost as effectively as if that were 
the case. If we go to the country for an outing ‘No 
Trespassing’ signs meet our eyes. If we go to a sum- 
mer resort there is nothing there that we enjoy, and 
the cost is exorbitant. Dress and play at easy sports 
is the light recreation. Here we have worn overalls 
every day and had all outdoors for a playground. If 
we wanted to take a short cut we could take it and 
be greeted with a friendly hail. Everybody has made 
us welcome. We have been at home, and made to 
feel we belonged. Your sporting privileges are match- 
less. We shall never forget the joy of catching trout 
in the stream and cooking them at a nearby campfire. 
Our mouths will water often for pork and beans baked 
in the camp oven in the ground. The best beans ever. 
The joy of exploring miles of timberland and getting 
close enough to furry folks to get good pictures; 
studying birds, trees and plants in their homes; taking 
home a collection of insects, kinds that we never 
dreamed existed, and that’s going to win the prize; 
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storing up information and taking notes that will liven 
many a lesson. O, what’s the use of trying to tell all 
it has meant to us. The wonder of all of it! 

“Some mornings I have thought drowsily before 
daybreak: ‘I’m dreaming, Ill soon hear the milk 
wagons rattle by. Such a life and such great hearted 
people are dreams.’ It’s great. It’s the greatest life 
that ever was or could be. Thank you most cordially 
for the invitation to come. It seems improbable that 
we can until we are through school and ready to take 
up our work down here. You could count on us if 
there was any possible way to get here. Benson, our 
friend with a heart big enough to hold this crowd, has 


authorized me to extend an invitation to Colby, one ~~ : 


other man and you boys to come up and spend the 
Christmas and New Year vacation with us. Our fam- 
ilies all join in the invitation. He will come to the 
end of the railroad and get you, and take you back to 
it when you have to come home, as a small return for 
the good times you are giving him and us. He sug- 
gests that you try for more than two weeks’ vacation, 
in order that you may have the full two weeks with 
us. That won’t be quarter long enough. The faculty 
will see that the trip will be educational, and we can 
trust them to see that, and other advantages for you. 
Some way, get a month’s vacation for we must have 
you with us. We can’t begin to entertain as you have 
entertained us, but we will show you the best time the 
old city can give. We count on you.” 

“Count on us! Count on us!” They yelled as they 
jumped and executed a cross between an Indian War 
dance and a Highland Fling with variations. Around 
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the fire they circled, leaping and skipping, cheering 
until the mountains echoed and reechoed. Part of it 
was an exhaust for feeling that had been choking them 
at the thoughts of how they should miss the other 
fellows; the rest was sheer joy at the prospect of 
seeing them again, and taking a trip that each had 
promised his northern chum he would make some day 
in the faraway future. The others joined in quite as 
naturally. It had been an unknown secret to them. 
They dropped around the fire and sang for they could 
not quiet down. It was good enough to be true and 
it promised to be true. Council would again gather 
. with council far away from the highlands, out in the 
unknown world that they longed to see for themselves. 

The clear notes of the bugle roused them before 
sunup, and the cry of : “Eastward Ho!” rang through 
the air. A praise service around the fire, for there was 
chill in the early morning air; a breakfast of mountain 
trout and corn pone was a surprise that the men had 
arranged. 

“The last good breakfast we'll have till goodness 
knows when,” sighed the boys. At last a “God Speed” 
in a hymn sung from the yard of every home in the 
community, and the start was made. Noon found 
them among the Parson’s Mountaineers where a sur- 
prise dinner was served on long tables under the trees. 
Prosperous Valley welcomed them at night to a camp 
arranged for them in the grove that was their public 
park. An evening of music and good games made 
them know each other. Phebe Sheldon told them all 
of the enterprises their fragments had helped along, 
and the wonder of it took their breaths. Swissy and 
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his son furnished Alpine music and taught the boys to 

_ yodel, a rare accomplishment that crowned their va- 
cation. 

“Best folks ever,” the boys agreed. “And the mu- 

sic. Think of hearing Alpine yodeling and Swiss 

music. It was some entertainment. Wish we could 

stay longer.” 

“T am coming back,” declared LeRoy. Tl not have 
to be cooped up in the city.” 

“How can you make it?” 

“The doctor advised a change of climate for mother. 
She is trying to stick it out till I am through High, 
but she is worse this year. I talked with Mcderwent 
last night. They are using almost the same course of 
study we are so it will not put me back. I think mother 
will be glad to come. That day we were over here I 
found out all I could about the college. Suits me. I 
like the free life in the crisp open air. Then too, I 
can help them as much as they can me, and mother 
will pick up and be doing her part. She is shut out of 
much by her poor health. It is going to be great to 
have her well again, and for us both to have a part in 
the work down here. If I did not like it as well as I 
do I would come anyway for the doctor talked pretty 
plain to me about mother’s health, and advised me to 
arrange to come back here this fall if possible. You 
see he is an old classmate of Mr. McDonald the first. 
He has spent his vacations here since they found each 
other again. That is why I could make a few plans 
before coming. I would not have left mother this 
summer if it had not been our one chance for a change 
of climate.” 
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“Miss you like everything, but you are doing the 
right thing.” 

“Same here, but it’s best. Come back next summer.” 

“Don’t suppose we can ever swing anything like 
this again. It hardly seems possible.” 

“You can if you make good again this year. Your 
father said so when I asked him about it yesterday. 
I hated to leave the crowd till graduation, but mother 
comes first. If any of the rest of your folks need 
to come, there is a place for them.” 

“Won't the bunch go wild when they hear about 
next summer?” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Tue boys knew nothing of the talk the men from 
home had with Colby. They improved the little time 
they had alone with him when they followed a moun- 
tain trail to join the boys deep in the forest for a wild 
game supper. 

“How has the experiment worked? Has it been 
helpful to your boys, or have ours hindered in their 
summer’s work?” inquired the minister. 

“Assuredly not. It has been the most helpful influ- 
ence that has touched our lads. Your boys lent a 
hand in every undertaking. They worked as hard; 
played as fast, and taught the different families new 
ways of doing things. We thought they would want 
to be out and away most of the time. It worked the 
other way. Whatever the day’s duties, they shared 
them and that released our boys to go with them. 
They would ask for the day’s program, then it was: 
‘Come on fellows, let’s get busy,’ and away they went. 
Our boys could go fishing, berrying and exploring 
more than they could if your crowd had not been here. 
Mrs. Colby says she believes we have canned and dried 
hundreds of quarts more of fruit than we could have 
gathered without them. Each group taught the other 
woodcraft.”’ 

“Have they given practical help that will make life 
easier in any other way?” 
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“In a number of instances. They worked out theo- 
ries together. One that promises to yield a large return 
was a better way of quarrying slate. None of us 
knew much about it, and got it out the best way we 
could. The boys had found out from letters that 
there was slate here. They had read everything they 
thought would be helpful about it; made notes and 
brought them along. They kept it a secret. We sup- 
posed they were doing something else afternoons when 
they were away. Before we realized that something 
big was happening they had a carload of slate out in 
fine shape. It has been shipped. We hoped the re- 
turns would come before the boys left. In the dyeing 
and weaving industry they helped Granny Murdock 
out by bringing chemistry to the aid of the dye makers. 
The women wanted some new fast colors as reliable 
as the old-time ones. They can’t say enough in praise 
of the two new fast colors they are using as a result. 
One of them made and fitted a device to a spinning- 
wheel that makes spinning easy, rapid work. Another 
planned, and they all rigged up a waterpower motor 
to wind the warp on the bars. Not satisfied with that 
they got out timber, dried it around fires made of limbs 
and decaying wood, and made waterpower looms. 
They have more than trebled the weaving output for 
the coming year. They have more than paid their 
ways. Another job, that was an odd one for city 
boys to teach a country community was to set out fruit 
trees where decayed wood was thickest. It seems they 
flourish best in dirt of that kind. They have taken 
several years’ work off my hands.” 

“Then their plans worked out. They wanted to do 
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real pioneering, but we did not know if they would 
make good. Their theories held water. They are tre- 
mendously interested in everything here, and can’t say 
enough of the help you have given them. The city 
restricted development along the lines of outdoor occu- 
_ pations. This has been a great opportunity for them.” 

“Yes, it has been helpful to everybody concerned. 
Everyone has helped his neighbor and has been helped 
in return.” 

“When you come for the boys at Christmas can you 
take a box back with you? The weavers want to send 
a coverlet to each of the twelve boys and twelve girls 
who helped in this work. They figure that the in- 
creased output will enable them to do that, and leave 
a large profit. They will be glad and proud to show 
their appreciation in this way.’ 

“TIsn’t that too much for them to do? They cou 
exchange them for so many supplies. The young folks 
will be delighted, but is it advisable?” 

“Our people are a proud people. They have accepted 
favors that have done them incalculable good. If you 
refuse their gifts you hurt their self-respect. Little 
help will be needed for they are developing and con- 
serving fragments with real thriftiness. Granny Bax- 
ter has taken charge of the weaving and dyeing here 
until it is well established. Mcderwent’s plans make 
civilization go forward in leaps and bounds. Future 
necessities are assured. They work like beavers since 
they have nourishing food.” 

Benson promised: “Sure I’ll take them, just the 
same as I’m taking that box for those praying girls. 
You couldn’t please me better than giving me some- 
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thing to do that makes me share in making your young 
folks happy in, for once, giving something like other 
folks do. I’ll haul anything that won’t crowd the boys. 
Since our boys took me in partnership, and your boys 
welcomed me into their crowd, I don’t feel left out, 
because now I am not a boyless man. I have a share 
in all of your boys. If they want my help they know 
it’s theirs. I feel that they are the best boys ever.” 
“They are a fine, vigorous lot,” agreed their pastor. 
“Since we have a nurse and a physician in the com- 
munity our boys are learning the laws of health. The 
older generation used to consider it a sign of weak- 
ness to keep in out of downpouring rains and bad 
storms. They no longer look at it that way. They 
now change from wet to dry clothing if they have been 
out in bad weather. Their old belief was that it was 
a senseless proceeding; that it was strengthening to 
avoid preservation of health, and prevention of dis- 
ease. They like first-aid work. Best of all they carry 
out instructions. I heard some of them discussing it 
one day. They lowed it would be tarnal mean to disre- 
gard the instructions of the doctor and nurse; twould 
make them feel sneakin if they got sick because they 
hadn’t done what they had learned. ‘Senseless pro- 
ceedin’ one of them lowed ‘to make extra work.’ An- 
other opined that it would look witless; all agreed that 
twould so. Now they conscientiously care for their 
health. ‘No sense in havin teachers if we don’t larn’ 
they said when they commenced to study, and they live 
up to their teaching. Some say our letters sound like 
fairy doings. That is because they cannot visualize 
conditions. Back of my people were ancestors quite 
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as brainy as any. That they were shut off from im- 


provement was not their fault. They were starved © 


mentally and have healthy appetites for intellectual 
food. Their cravings are being satisfied. They will 
be leaders in our state in the future. Our Senator 
McDonald is the father of Rev. Tom, our minister. 
He comes over and gives them talks on any questions 
that will come up for legislation, explains principles 
and platforms. Shows the good results or the bad 
effects that certain measures will have if passed. This 
helps our men to become nationalized Americans. As 


I live, here comes the senator now with his son and 


Rev. McClintock.” 

“Great luck! We wanted to make their acquaint- 
ance.”> A lifelong friendship was formed between 
these men who met by the stream in the depths of the 
forest. Each respected the other for they were all 
working to bring Christian Americanization to their 
loved land. They were inculcating right principles in 
the minds of those young bodily, and the others young 
intellectually. That these principles were understood, 
though they were taught in a gap in the merrymaking, 
their lives testified. God called them together from 
the north and the south that they might gain strength 
and a larger vision of His eternal purposes. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


FRIENDLINESS for their neighbors was manifested each 
year by the Parson’s Mountaineers and their southern 
comrades. The good tidings went to lonely homes 
in all directions. 

“The Valley People are helping our young folks, for 
that reason we can pass help to the neighbors. In a 
few years better times will reach all of our communi- 
ties, and all will be good citizens who exert a Christian 
influence that will be a credit to our state,” prophesied 
Henry Thorpe. : 

“True,” agreed Rev. Tom, “some inhabitants of 
the state are not as great a credit to it as you are. If 
some of those who pride themselves on their advanced 
ways could be brought to the high plane of living that 
you have attained it would mean statewide civic right- 
eousness. Our starter, the industrial mission school, 
has Sent its influence out over a much larger area than 
it hoped to reach at the start.” 

“You are right,” agreed Davy, “and the supplies 
your folks and the others whose children attended it, 
have given have helped it. That reminds me that it is 
time that carload of supplies was started down to 
them. Miss Love wrote they are not receiving the 
help they need this year. If she has more supplies 
she can take in four more girls.” 
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“We can’t let those four girls lose their chance to 
get an education and pass it on. Maybe the supplies 
will help out till we can see our way clear to find some 
other fragments. Everything that can be sold or bar- 
tered is needed here. Surely God is not at the end of 
His resources. We must find something here,’ Nat 
Bruce reasoned. 

After sitting in quiet thought for a few moments 
Lydia Thorpe suggested: “I saw by the paper that 
they need gravel for the new buildings at Rocky 
Springs. Maybe that big bed the boys located this 
summer is the kind they need. Why not take samples 
along, when you go on the train with the supplies for 
the vocational school. It will not be much out of your 
way to go to Rocky Springs after the carload is de- 
livered, and see if you can get the contract to supply 
them.” 

Davy Downs turned and looked at Henry Thorpe: 


“Thorpe, I knew all those bright ideas you have had 


didn’t originate with you. I see where some of your 
good plans start.” 

“Here too,” agreed Henry, “your wife helps you 
right along. That’s what they are good for. Women 
do their share of thinking and planning and get the 
men to put their plans across. There is executive 
ability for you.” 

Rev. Tom smiled as he recalled the confidence of 
one of his southern parishioners: “Thare plumb as 
smart as weuns and I wouldn’t hev bleved it.” 

With the vigor with which they tackled each new 
resource the men took hold of the gravel proposition. 
They were cautious. Their lawyer must be consulted 
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to see that their title was flawless, for unscrupulous 
dealers were turning covetous eyes toward the im- 
mense gravel beds. 

“You are as canny as Thomas McTavish,” smiled 
Rev. Tom when the preliminaries had been arranged. 

“You never said a truer word,” Nate Bruce agreed. 
“We've got a lawyer that won’t let a shadow rest upon 
our titles. One of those buyers said to the others: 
“You can’t do anything with that lawyer. You'll have 
to come to his terms. He will protect his clients in 
every contract. He can’t be bought.’ 

““No,’ another admitted. ‘He can’t see through a 
dollar. He is straight goods. If we always had such 
men to deal with we could make more money in the 
long run for there would not be any boodle to pay.’ 

“Makes me feel as if I had a chance to be decent 
myself,’ another one declared. ‘I’m disgusted with 
nearly every contract I put through that’s a state job, 
or public works, because this one, that one, and the 
next fellow want their rakeoffs. The contractors don’t 
make the money on the job that they are credited with 
making. It goes to grafters. They bunco the public. 
If they don’t get as big a haul as they demand they 
insinuate lies against the contractor, and then swing 
the next job to another man that they can bleed more. 
Some infernal system.’ ” 

“How did you happen to hear all that?” inquired 
the others. 

“Went outside to get some fresh air. Couldn’t 
stand their stuffy indoor air. Settled outside the 
window to be handy in case I was called.” 

“T see. Just happened,” decided Davy. 
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“Seemed so to me at first. I didn’t know they were 
in that office. Since then I have thought that maybe 
the Judge up above wanted me to hear how the life 
of an honest lawyer impresses others. Our boy has 
wanted to study law. We didn’t take kindly to the 


notion because we thought a decent man didn’t have 


much of a chance, but he shall have his chance now. 
He has helped our lawyer every time he has been here. 
I spoke to Speer about Charley before we left. He 
said lawyers need the backing of the best people of 
the community. Many a young attorney starts out 
with noble purposes and high ideals. The minute he 
_ tries to better conditions, he has to stand alone against 
a strong lineup of the worst elements in the com- 
munity. Half a dozen men of good principles backing 
him would win out, for evildoers are cowards at heart 
and tackle the fellows that they think have no back- 
ing. A strong public sentiment will clean up any com- 
munity. Then he said in regard to Charley, ‘Your 
boy has a legal mind. More than that it is a judicial 
mind for he sees the right and wrong in both sides of 
a question. In every talk we had about the land and 
the rights of all concerned, he did not take a one-sided 
view, but saw how all would be affected. He would 
succeed in the law, and would stick to his principles. 
You will make a serious mistake if you oppose his 
choice of a profession.’ That decided the matter. 
We'll give him the chance, and back him to get a legal 
education after he has made good in college. It seems 
as if we shall have to work out the seemingly impos- 
sible for our means are small, but he can do it. He 
has got to take plenty of time. I don’t think it hurts 
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a boy to work to help pay his way through school if 
he doesn’t overtax himself physically and mentally by 
cramming, crowding and rushing through the work.” 

“Good for you. In the long run it is much better 
for a student to take a year or two more in school if 
he spends part of the time working his way. He will 
be better equipped, and fitted to look at life clearer 
eyed, because he has conserved his strength.” 

“Right-o, parson. Tell that to the boys at the coun- 
cil gathering this evening. Ever since that first sum- 
mer the northern boys spent on the south slope, they 
have determined to rush headlong into their studies 
and work. Maybe our gravelpit will pay enough to 
help the boys get vocational, or professional training 
when they are ready for it.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


Wo was looking out for the girls while these plans 
for the boys were receiving such careful consideration ? 
The Valley People were doing their share, and the 
home folks were doing what they could, and it was 
not enough. There were so many who needed the 
higher training. Everything was planned to help some 
of the children in each family through high school. 
The older ones were graduating this year. In the 
larger families it seemed as if some would have to be 
content with a little learning. Fortunately for them 
the pastor and teachers were arranging better courses 
of study. They could do this for they had trained 
pupils who took charge of the primary and grade work. 
There was urgent need for teachers of the higher 
branches, but how train them? Several students 
would make good instructors if they could have the 
advanced course. Mrs. Dillon now came forward 
with a new offer. She was helping two girls through 
with her daughter’s money. Now, she proposed to 
send two through at her own expense. Miss Sheldon 
had written that more girls among the Mountaineers 
were ready for High the coming year but no funds 
were available. 

“If mother takes two of the girls through, why 
can’t we take two boys and pay their expenses?” 
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“I should like it above all things. There is plenty 
for our children though it will mean less luxury.” 

“All the better for them. I don’t want mollycoddled 
youngsters. What do you say, mother? We will take 
the job of sending two boys down there through high 
school and a university. We'll pit them against your | 
girls, and see which comes out ahead.” 

“T agree. My girls will equal your boys if I have 
to take a trip down there to spur them on to win. I 
am thinking of taking May and going down in July 
to see conditions for myself.” 

“Why not make it a family affair? A vacation in 
the mountains and sleeping out of doors would suit 
me. Sounds more restful than any other I can think 
of taking.” 

“What a transparent excuse. You are as anxious as 
I to see this work.” 

“You are right, mother. It roused me to see what 
I can do in our own home city. I feel that I owe it 
something for that, then I am intensely interested in 
those folks who make a practical everyday life of 
their religion. I believe it will be an inspiration to 
live with them a month.” 

“O, Daddy! May we live like the Mcderwent chil- 
dren? They go barefooted and picnic in great big 
woods, and nobody says ‘Hi, there you kids git offen 
the grass,’ and could we learn about all the birds, and 
wear old clothes and catch fish?” 

Their father threw back his head and laughed: 
“How about it mamma, could you stand it to see these 
little animals living as free as air?” 

“T should be so glad to. The letters we receive from 
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the teachers make it seem a most desirable place to 
spend our vacation.” 

“Then if that is settled, you won’t mind the bother 
of writing and asking them to arrange for our stay, 
will you, mother?” 

“No, O, No, I have wanted to go ever since I be- 
came stronger. I know I can do more for the work 
and interest others if I can really see it.” 

“Then you will be a whirlwind for you certainly 
have aroused a great enthusiasm for it already.” 

The boys and their sisters were capering in the hall 
as the others launched into a discussion of ways and 
means of getting in touch with those they looked upon 
as their little brothers and sisters. May was happiest 
of all because she had brought the word that had made 
these people see what a privilege they had of becom- 
ing workers together with God in this great field. 

How much they would work together never entered 
their thoughts, none of them surmised that the trip 
would result in a call to leave the northern home and 
business interests, to identify themselves with Ameri- 
canization in this locality where they would be of in- 
estimable service to the Master who had come and was 
calling them. _They thought the call a desire for a 
summer outing, but He knew how life would open 
before them and they would gladly follow Him. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


OTHER teachers there were as the years rolled along, 
some from the north, more were natives who had 
thrown all of their energies into study and work that 
would fit them for the new places. So it happened on 
a day that a new company came walking over the hills. 
They had come from the remotest hamlet to ask for 
some one to teach them the new ways that their neigh- 
bors had learned. 

“One more place to supply than we had thought of 
this summer. ‘Who shall we send, and who will go,’ ” 
questioned Rev. Tom. 

“Emma and I will take the appointment. As chil- 
dren of pioneers it will be easier for us to understand 
and reach them. Because we were ignorant and poor 
we will know what they are going through, and per- 
haps they will respond more quickly than they would 
to those who do not understand conditions here,” vol- 
unteered Lewis. 

“And give up your plan for two years more at 
theological school?” 

“Yes, for there is no one else to go and they need 
us now.” 

“T believe you are right. What will Emma say?” 

“Emma lives very near the Master and will be ready 
to go with me.” 
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And in this way it was settled. The delegation was 
glad that it was to be someone “Who knows how folks 
like us feel.” 

While other workers had responded to every call 
from the new fields their numbers were inadequate. 
More must prepare for leadership and all eyes were 
turned toward the building for the new training school 
that was almost completed in Rev. Tom’s home parish. 
The superintendent who would soon come home from 
the North to take charge of this work, was one who 
for some time had seemed impervious to the needs of 
others. At last her soul had awakened. Mistress 
Mary was smiling over a letter from her which had 
come in the last mail. 

“Good news, mother?” Rosemary asked as she 
leaned against her mother’s knee. 

“Very good.” 

“Ts it from our very own grandmother?” 

“No, dear, from Alice. She has learned her les- 
sons and will be home soon.” 

“Tl tell Tommy,” and away she went to share the 
news with brother, leaving her mother to the undis- 
turbed reading of her letter. When finished, she 
looked higher up the mountainside at the trees outlined 
against the blue sky, and the little cabin in a clearing 
below them. She thought of the days when the indif- 
ference of Alice was an anxiety. How often she had 
shaken her head and thought “it can’t be quite hopeless. 
There is some underlying drawback that we must 
reach and remove.” She had not discussed her with 
the others for it was Alice Fuller’s affair, not theirs. 
One evening she came to the. parsonage with a rare 
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plant that grew near her home high on the mountain- 
side. “You said you wished you could see the plant 
in bloom, here it is.” 

Mary’s winning smile flashed out as she saw the ex- 
quisite blossom and partly opened buds. 

“How good of you to bring it to me. It makes me 
very happy.” 

“Tf it makes you happy that is something to remem- 
ber. Happiness is scarce.” 

“Happiness is all around us if we reach for it.” 

“Some happiness has gone out of the world and will 
never come back.” 

“No! No!” was the quick reply. There is happi- 
ness for all. See those dark clouds in the sunset sky. 
They are lined with gold, as our sorrows are lined 
with peace and happiness. That space between them 
looks like the road to the Heavenly Country. The 
street of gold that leads to the land where our loved 
ones are awaiting us.” 

“Do you think Heaven is a country?” 

“Most assuredly. What else can it be?” 

“What reason makes you think so?” 

“The Bible tells us all that Jesus thinks we need 
know till He comes again to take us there with Him. 
Let us think about what He says. ‘I go to prepare a 
place for you. I will come again and receive you 
unto myself. In my Father’s House are many man- 
sions.’ St. Paul wrote, ‘Now we see through a glass 
darkly, then face to face, now we know in part, then 
shall we know even as we are known.’ There surely is 
a Heavenly Country if Christ is preparing places for 
us. John the Beloved saw Heaven. Since God made 
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this earth, the sun, moon and millions of stars all 
governed by laws that keep them in place, surely He 
would not leave out a Heaven that is a real place when 
we are to spend so much longer time there than here. 
I will mark some places for you to read, and you will 
learn what Jesus wants you to know, to do your best 
to be one of the ‘innumerable company’ that enjoys 
the wonderful life God prepared for them that love 
Him. Listen to what St. Paul wrote of those who died 
in the faith: “These all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them and embraced them, and 
confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on 
earth. For they that say such things declare plainly 
that they seek a country. And truly if they had been 
mindful of that country from which they came out, 
they might have had opportunity to have returned. 
But now they desire a better country, that is, a Heav- 
enly; wherefore God is not ashamed to be called their 
God for He hath prepared for them a city.’ ” 

Alice promised to read them, then went away sadly. 
The joy of the resurrection had not entered her life. 

One morning Mary looked from her window up 
toward the little cabins on the higher slope. The air 
was clear as a bell. Children were playing in the 
shadow of the trees. Gay strips of bloom fringed 
the roadway where a path to Alice’s house branched 
out. Trees had been cleared away so that there was 
an unobstructed view of the orchard, poultry yards 
and vine shaded porch that had recently been added. 
Alice was busy on the porch, her pink dress the one 
spot against the brown logs that formed a background 
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framed by trees and vines. To the eye, a picture of 
serene home life, yet the real home life was lacking. 
Mary called to Tom: ‘Do you know what is back in 
Alice’s life that keeps her aloof from the real joy 
of our people?” 

“It seems as if I have heard something about death 
stepping in and taking a lover and her entire family 
with Flu. You know the house you call the aban- 
doned cabin?” 

“Most assuredly. I have always wanted to know 
why a new cabin was abandoned.” 

“Tt belonged to the man she was engaged to marry. 
Perhaps she will tell you about it soon.” 

A few days later Alice came with a radiant face: 
“T came to tell you that I believe Heaven is a place 
and our friends are there. I couldn’t bear to think of 
them being ‘some place somewhere’ as the preacher 
said at the funerals.” 

“While we sit here where we can see the ever- 
changing glories of the sunset, let us talk it over.” 

“That is what I came for. I read the references, 
and I like that one best where Jesus ascended up into 
Heaven when He left his disciples. That shows Heaven 
is above us. I remembered thoughts from the parson’s 
sermons, and the words you had taught us in class. 
It fitted together. Now I know that my loved ones are 
in Paradise with their Lord and it must be a place or 
they couldn’t be there. Some way everything is dif- 
ferent. I worked before because I ought to, and to 
pass the time away. There was no one to be proud 
when I baked the best bread; no one to care when my 
sewing was first. It was so lonesome to go back 
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with my empty heart to my empty home. Now it 
does not seem so empty, and I want to do my best so 
that I shall have an ‘abundant entrance’ when my time 
comes. Do you believe in dreams?” 

“In some that are sent to help us.” 

“Then you won't laugh at what I tell you. Last 
night I dreamed that I went to a country that I had 
never seen. Joe and my folks met me, and took me 
around with them. It was so peaceful and happy. 
Everybody busy, but nothing noisy or unpleasant. 
They were glad I came and wanted me to stay. Some 
way I knew I could not. The people we talked with 
told us that I had to come back and lead others there. 
I could not be spared. Finally they agreed to let me 
come away, because others needed me to teach them 
of that country. When I awoke this morning I felt 
as if I had been there and had seen and talked with 
them; that I am called to teach others; that Heaven 
is a place where Jesus lives. Do you think the dream 
was given for that?” 

“Yes, it is your call to service for the Master. It 
was something none of us could make clear to you, so 
our Father gave you the vision.” 

“T can’t tell you my story today. The parson is go- 
ing away soon. Can’t you come and spend a day with 
me? I will take you to the deserted cabin and tell you 
my story. I want you to see inside before anyone 
else.” 

“T will come and we can take a lunch and spend the 
day. I need a rest.” 

Mary kept her promise. She went along the flower 
bordered way soon after the early mists had lifted. 
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Plots of golden Calendulas covered level places, strips 
of smoke blue asters alternated with bunches of white 
ones. A soft haze filled the valley below. Alice was 
waiting beside the path and guided her through the 
forest ways till they came on the level land where the 
yard was gay with flowers planted and cared for ten- 
derly. 

“How pretty you have kept the yard.” 

“Yes, I love flowers. When you gave me the flower 
seeds I used part of them here. Each year I planted 
part of the seed I saved. Come in and I will tell you 
my story. Joe Baines was his name. We were to be 
married as soon as the furniture was done. When it 
was finished all my folks took Flu. There was no 
doctor. All the other families had it, so Joe and I 
took care of them. They all died, then Joe took it, 
and he went to the far country. This seems more like 
home to me than my old home since the folks are 
gone.” 

“T should think it would seem more like home. How 
did he know how to construct the house and make the 
furniture so well?” 

“He spent part of each winter at an uncle’s near the 
settlements. He learned carpenter work and cabinet 
making there. Nobody knows how nice it is. We 
aimed to surprise them when they came to the house- 
warming after we married. They would have been 
surprised wouldn’t they? I sat in this seat by the fire- 
place when I came over to sit with him evenings while 
he worked. He made the bookcase and cupboards 
with doors. Out there in the kitchen is an alcove like 
yours with a table and benches. We thought we would 
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enjoy sitting here and looking at the view while we 
ate. These are the dishes he earned the money to buy. 
He worked day times when it didn’t rain, then went 
to school evenings and stormy days.” 

. “What pretty dishes and just what you need.” 

“Yes, the woman school teacher told him what 
would look right.” 

“How far her influence has reached.” 

“She had him teach me: what he learned, and told 
him I should keep on studying. If it hadn’t been for 
that I’d never come to you for it hurt me to see the 
other young women with their husbands and children. 
I’d like to live here now. Would folks think it wrong 
if I moved into our home?” 

“No one would think it anything but right. Our 
people are sympathetic and understanding. I would 
do so at once. Why did you let the land lie fallow?” 

“Because I wanted it the way he left it.” 

“Think how badly he would feel if he knew that all 
his work is going for nothing. It ought to be your 
land, dear girl. Joe would have given it to you if he 
had known he was going away.” 

“He knew, and he did give it to me. A while before 
he died he told me it was mine the same as if we were 
married. No one would make trouble about it. We 
would have been married if a preacher had been here.” 

“Did Lawyer Speer make out papers for you so 
no one can take it away?” 

“They can’t. He gave it to me.” 

“Yes, they can unless you have papers showing your 
title to the land. Dishonest men are going through our 
state trying to take land away from the pioneers. It 
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is theirs, but they did not understand that they needed 
deeds. Some of them have lost their land. You do 
not want to lose yours.” 

“It is mine. A gift is a gift. No one else can 
claim it.” 

Finally she was convinced of her mistake and agreed 
to have the title made secure. 

From that time Alice loved her work and studies. 
She graduated from the college in Prosperous Valley, 
and was nearing commencement time at the end of 
her years of training in a school for Christian workers. 
Her love for her Saviour permeated her every thought 
and act. “She is so sweet that we want to be like 
her,” declared her associates. 

Mary put the letter in the envelope and thought of 
the vale of sorrow she had passed through, then re- 
moved the letter and re-read: “Then I found that by 
doing my part, ‘For the Love of Christ and in His 
Name,’ everything became an absorbing preparation 
for my part in this life and the one to come. A num- 
ber of my university classmates came with me to take 
training. Their religion had been about like mine be- 
fore I saw the radiant vision. Now, they too, have 
seen the Christ and their great incentive is to show 
Him to others. They are going west where luxuries 
are unknown—to hard places. Some of the parents 
are giving up luxurious ways of living to finance this 
work their sons and daughters are undertaking. They 
will redeem the waste places and the work will spread 
as it has from The Valley. Think how it has worked 
around. Consecrated Christians up North started the 
Home Mission school. Earnest teachers carried on 
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the work. Your fathers and mothers kept the Light 
burning in The Valley. You brought it to shine in 
our mountain homes. Other communities have re- 
ceived and passed it on, and I have come up north 
near where the people live who started the school, and 
have influenced others to carry The Light to these 
other dark places. It will never grow dim and its 
beams will attract many to see the dignity and love of 
service, until we all gather where the light that never 
shone on sea and land shall be our eternal light—our 
radiant Lord.” 

Then she turned back to another page: “I shall love 
to be the superintendent of the new school. There is 
so much that I long to teach the students. It gives me 
the greatest joy to know that the parson and you need 
me. The little home will send out its influence. Two 
little waifs are coming with me to be the helpers that 
I know our children would have been.” Mary smiled 
a contented smile as she turned toward the arbor, for 
she knew that the superintendent of the training school 
would place it on the plane of efficient service. That 
the graduates would be qualified to take their places 
as molders of the young lives into symmetrical man- 
hood and womanhood. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


‘Wuat had been ic on among the mountaineers 
who gave up being moonshiners, and took on the Chris- 
tian way of living at the time the first settlement of 
The Parson’s Mountaineers showed John McCulloch. 
brotherly sympathy and helpfulness? Inspired by thé 
oft-repeated recital of the way these others got their 
start, their limitless energy responded to the efforts in 
their behalf, and they gave themselves wholeheartedly 
to the new way. They were proud of their share of 
the title: “The Parson’s Mountaineers,” although their 
settlement adopted the dignified name of Chedholm 
at Mrs. Mcderwent’s suggestion. 

Rev. Tom, their pastor, the Colbys and Mcderwents 
were surprised at their energy and clear grasp of de- 
tail. Not with undue haste, yet swiftly, they caught 
and carried out the plans that would meet the need 
of future years. A wide street was made through the 
hamlet that later became a city. 

On the terraces were located a primary and grade 
school building, with a vocational and high school not 
so far away. The Woman’s building was headquar- 
ters for all their school rooms, and housed a small .- 
library that started with scrapbooks, like those used in 
Prosperous Valley, and grew into one second to none 
for real usefulness. The Fathers.:could not have been 
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convinced that any building housed better work rooms, 
where experiments, electrical or chemical, fascinated 
them with the possibility of transforming their homes 
and the other buildings. The other floors and veran- 
das were gathering places for meetings—social and 
business. 

Soil reclamation by modern methods almost made 
their farms in cases where the best soil had washed 
down into the lowlands. Stone roadways and walls 
along the terraces made this improvement permanent. 
“They won’t be building up your farms down there 
in the valley,” Henry Thorpe told them on one of his _ 
visits. “You fellows will have to be contented with 
what you got before they learned new ways.” 

“That’s so,” agreed John McCulloch, “we never 
thought, when we came to your place that we would 
be doing with our mountainsides what the Bible says 
about making the wilderness and solitary places blos- 
som like the rose. I leave it to you if we haven’t been 
apt pupils.” 

“Couldn’t be brighter,” agreed Thorpe. ‘“That’s 
why Davy and I came over today. We are wanting 
a representative from this section to look after the 
interests of our state in Congress. We have seen you 
take hold of questions of statecraft, and you are the 
man for the office.” 

“Now, don’t refuse,” Davy Downs commanded. 
“Mcderwent and Colby agree with the parson that you - 
possess all the essentials that our man needs.” 

“I couldn’t go there. Those men who gain their 
ends by any means would wreck my efforts. They 
know all the tricks that would befuddle me.” 
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“Wave they done that with Senator McDonald? 
You have had the advantage of instruction from him. 
Mcderwent knows the tricks of diplomacy. The les- 
sons he has given here would keep you out of pitfalls,” 
urged Thorpe, who knew that their man possessed the 
essentials that made him equal to those who depended 
upon silvery-tongued eloquence and questionable 
maneuvering. 

“You won’t be the only virile man there. Plenty 
more of them who will do their best for their constitu- 
ents. America is chock full of patriots. You won’t 
be lonesome.” 

“T don’t know what to think; I don’t know what to 
say. This never entered my mind. I told Colby this 
morning that I am essentially a home man, and would 
do all possible for civic advancement here.” 

“He was sounding you out. He wants you to go.” 

“These men have had so much better chance to 
study—” 

“Colby says that you are intellectually the equal of 
them, and Mcderwent says you have learned more in 
the few years you have studied than many men learn 
in three times that length of time. You will get over 
the surprise of it and be down at the convention in 
two weeks,” asserted Henry. “We have been all over 
the district and all that remains is to go through the 
formalities.” 

He finally consented though Davy told him it really 
was not necessary as he would be nominated whether 
they had his promise or not. They made no mistake 
in the selection for he took his duties as a citizen seri- 
ously and gave his best to the nation. 
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The plan to rent the land and pay for it as they 
could had worked out well. A self-respecting com- 
munity, they had left behind the remembrance of the 
old shiftless days, and faced the world ready to give 
it their best. 

The boys followed in the footsteps of their instruc- 
tors. John Colby’s field proved of such absorbing in- 
terest, that when his thoughts turned back to alma 
mater, it was to plan ways to send more students there 
when prepared. And he had impressed his ideals on 
the lives of these students so that everyone looked to 
college days as a necessity and a privilege, for they 
loved study. 

Betty Colton Colby fairly epdlied in the joy of 
watching her girl pupils in their development. They 
gave the newer ways the consideration that made them 
seem to pause “as a rosebud is pausing when it blows” 
and she knew the gladness of watching the opening 
moments of the minds of these little human roses of 
hers, as they grew intellectually and spiritually. They 
met her advances eagerly, and she did not realize that 
it was in part due to the charm of her friendly smile. 
The many difficulties she had prepared to meet were 
not there. They adapted themselves with ease to each 
new occupation and opening opportunities. Leaders 
developed naturally. In sewing and fine stitchery An- 
nie Dick had shown a natural adaptability that made 
her their best supervisor. Naturally careful and con- 
scientious she trained the others into skillful needle- 
women. The best results were obtained, and a well- 
dressed bevy of girls learned that to be neatly and 
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tastefully clothed gave them poise and the ability to 
do their best in a self-respecting way. 

A natural adaptability for efficient management had 
made Katherine Patton Betty’s Soe for the head of 
the cooking classes. 

She proved the wisdom of the acct Of a deeply 
spiritual nature she taught her pupils to see service in 
their work. A luminous peace surrounded her, whether 
in the class room or in her visits to the young mothers. 
She helped them feed their babies properly. She took 
little tots and started them in their first efforts toward 
doing real work, by giving them a bit of dough or a 
helping of batter. Small wonder that the children 
loved her as she merged play baking into real baking 
for the home tables. Hers was a large opportunity 
used to make everyday tasks a service of love for the 
home folks and the Master. 

Her discovery of the fragment Betty Colby had 
hoped to find developed into an industry that was one 
of the settlement’s best assets. A quantity of wild 
honey had been brought in from the forest. 

“This is so very good. I wish we could store it 
and have a supply for winter,” said Betty wistfully. 

“Why not hive and domesticate the bees. It would 
not be long until not only our needs would be supplied, 
but a market could easily be found. I read about it 
in a farm paper.” 

Betty sprang and hugged her: “The very thing, you 
wise woman. Who would care for the bees?” 

“The men and boys. There are directions in the 
farm journals and agricultural bulletins that give care- 
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ful directions from making the hives to shipping the 
honey.” 

“That is an uncounted asset. Parts of the timber- 
land are swarming with bees. The wild honey will 
do for the bees to live on if we put it in the hives 
when we remove the better grade. Here is where I 
make a bee line to learn this bee business. It may 
prove very remunerative.” 

“Give the girls a chance. They can help when the 
honey is to be strained or the supers removed.” 

Mcderwent took off his hat when he heard of the 
_plan: “Just when a little anxiety was beginning to 
creep in, this Godsend is ours. If there is one woman 
whose initiative and judgment is superior to ours, it 
is Katherine Patton. To think she has added another 
to the long list of helpful things she has started. 
Honor to her for the use of the talents the Master 
has. given her.” 

“By the way white clover is the best for honey. 
This field is alive with bees. None of us would have 
thought. of conservation if they had dripped honey 
right into our mouths.” 

The boys swarmed around to hear the new plan. 

“Come on fellows, this is the sweetest job in the 
camp.” 

“You're waxing eloquent; wait till the bees give you 
‘all that’s a-coming to you—and just a bit more.’ ” 

“Honey, you are no friend of mine if you don’t quit 
those puns.” 

Merry badinage flew from lip to lip as they settled 
down to learn how to get the bees from their native 
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haunts. Everybody “waxed” enthusiastic for here was 
something that promised well. Bee culture seemed a 
good venture. The industry “flew” back to the other 
settlements, then forward into each new field. 

Miss Love at the Home was the recipient of enough 
of the wild honey to make meals palatable when sup- 
plies were scanty. 

“The Lord has helped us from your mountains and 
forests more than we have been helped from any other 
source,’ she wrote. “It is the bread coming back on 
the waters. That is as it should be for this is your 
state, and you are ably carrying on the work of send- 
ing nearly all of our food. As I look over the list of 
products sent each year, and find among them fresh 
fish and wild game with new kinds of fruit and veg- 
etables prepared for winter use, a mental picture of 
pupils at the tables having their first helpings of these 
good things comes before my mind. Their pleased 
faces would repay you if you could see them. Their 
better nourished bodies are a source of greater 
strength, physical and mental. You are ‘scattering 
abroad’ from the new fragments conserved, and we 
are not receiving the crumbs, but abundance that the 
Master has blessed. Your grateful gifts have enabled 
us to take in more pupils this year who will eagerly 
do their best for themselves and others. The inspira- 
tion of your plans has started work in every locality 
from which our pupils come. These remote places 
bid fair to become centers of a better civilization as 
illiteracy vanishes and Christian education binds all 
together to secure the best good for all.” 
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“It blesses him that gives and him that takes.’ 
The Home Mission school gave and is giving its best, 
and receives gospel measure that widens its circle of 
influence,” commented Mrs. Mcderwent. 

“Blessing I will bless you,” answered Katherine 
Patton. 


<a Oe SINE a - 


CHAPTER XXIX 


THROUGH the years there had been a steady looking 
forward to the time when the Ohio boys would come 
back to stay. They were not coming alone, for the 
girls who had started the supply work in their Queen 
Esther circle were coming as their wives. They had 
never lost their enthusiasm in the yearly box ship- 
ments. This had proved a bond that united them in 
this common cause that demanded their best efforts. 
They had worked side by side for these southern 
friends. Soon they would be scattered through the 
settlements and give as cheerfully as the sun gives 
sunshine, to send the Light of the World into every 
nook and corner. 

Another cycle round again and the settlements were 
saying: “Only one more week and they will be here.” 
No wonder everyone worked with enthusiasm to bring 
all plans to a successful culmination for the entertain- 
ment of these guests, and the impressive consecration 
services of the Sabbath. It was to be their greatest 
Red Rose Sunday. Why called Red Rose Sunday? 
Because they had adopted a custom of the church in 
Ohio. The university students of that city, who at- 
tended their Sabbath School, were asked to present a 
program on the last Sunday before their commence- 
ment. At its close they formed in line, and passing 
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the altar, were each presented with a half-blown red 
rose. A custom they loved. The boys and girls 
thought how much this beautiful ceremony would add 
to the associations of the southern college gala week, 
and wrote about its adoption. When they enthusi- 
astically accepted the custom, Earl Dick called the 
others: “Get a move on, you fellows. It’s up to us 
to get folks to give enough rose shrubs so that they 
will have the roses.” 

“How are you going about it?” inquired LeRoy. 

“Take it up with the girls. They will tell everybody 
about it and create enthusiasm. 

A vigorous canvass resulted. The members of the 
church entered heartily into the spirit of the move- 
ment, and acted as committees of one, or more, as the 
case might be, to persuade all owners of rose-bushes 
to share in sending the largest collection of shrubs ever 
shipped from their city. The uniqueness of the scheme 
captured the fancy of some uninterested previously. 

“Queer idea. Better send something suitable to 
wear,” some grumbled, then straightway did all they 
could to help the project along. Flower lovers were 
fascinated by the odd plan, and thought it a privilege 
to share new varieties with those who would plant and 
cultivate, waiting with eager-eyed anticipation for 
what the tiny green buds would finally unfold. They 
gave gladly, and wrote to find out about how they 
arrived, if they grew thriftily, and who the really ap- 
preciative ones were. This led to sharing other treas- 
ures as years rolled away until an absorbing enthusiasm 
developed the feeling of responsibility for these kin- 
dred spirits. Best of all, some who heretofore had 
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been indifferent to anything outside their own little 
circles found their horizons broadened until they be- 
came all inclusive big circles that included those who 
were doing all they could to give these mountain and 
valley homes a charming setting. 

Do the eyes of your imagination see the shrubs in 
their new homes when they covered verandas and 
trellises with bloom? If so you can enter into the 
enjoyment of those who really saw and loved them. 

“The wilderness and the solitary places shall blos- 
som as the rose,” was the thought that Mrs. Thomas 
McDonald quoted on her return from a tour of the 
settlements. “I never saw anything so beautiful. It 
is a world of roses. Their fragrance the sweetest in 
the world. The scent of these flowers will always 
bring to mind the changes that have taken place. It is 
such a pleasing association, I wonder why it would 
not be well to have the workers take their vows on 
Red Rose Sunday next year.” 

“Our friends from Ohio would surely appreciate it, 
and the memories of our gratitude for the gift would 
be intertwined with the sacredness and fragrant beauty 
of their consecration services,” Tersa had replied. 

“Nothing could be more fitting was the unanimous 
verdict, and the decision was made a matter of record. 
The sight of a half-blown red rose and its perfume 
helped many of these in after years when tasks seemed 
ordinary and humdrum. 

The week passed as weeks do, and the crowd on 
the station platform watching the train as it pulled 
into Chedholm cried: “There they are,” and clustered 
around to welcome the earnest-faced, serene-eyed 
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Ohio group. Steadfast of purpose they had lived for 
Christ, then left their work in the hands of those they 
had enlisted for service and trained in allegiance. 

A few days were spent in taking the young wives 
over the trails up the mountainside, and introducing 
them to all the delights of the camper’s life that the 
boys had enjoyed. After this the return to meet other 
guests who had arrived. The most noted of these 
were Governor Dean and Mrs. Tersa McDonald Dean. 
That their governor should come to this part of the 
state for this occasion seemed nothing out of the ordi- 
nary to the Mountaineers, for was he not the brother 
of Mrs. Mary Dean McDonald and the son-in-law of 
Senator Thomas McDonald? Had this family ever 
refused a.call or an invitation from them. “They are 
like kin,” any mountaineer would have told you, and 
the McDonalds would have said: “You are our 
people.” 

The marriage of Tersa and the governor had been 
an outgrowth of the friendship of earlier days when 
their liking for each other had been that of Tom’s 
sister for Mary’s brother. It later developed into a 
true love that would stand the test of time, not till the 
divorce court doth us part, but forever and ever in 
manhood’s and womanhood’s purity. They would fill 
the high position of trust using the abilities that had 
made them leaders to hold high the torch in the cap- 
ital city, and evil would slink before its rays, and ig- 
norance be replaced by knowledge as the true citizens 
used their allegiance to the laws of their state to make 
it a clean commonwealth. 

What Red Rose Sunday had become in their prom- 
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ised land dawned on them as the procession wended its 
way down the mountainside where roses nodded 
friendly greeting from every porch and trellis; past 
the parsonage where Mistress Mary’s tea roses lifted 
delicately shaded cups of bloom; into the churchyard 
where ramblers clambered over granite walls, their 
clusters of red, white and pink nodding greeting to the 
procession.. White-petaled, golden-hearted Cherokees 
transforming the pergola into an arched bower that 
they passed under. Embowering the walls of the 
church Cloth of Gold, paler yellow Moonglow, and 
creamy Sunrise clusters softened the rugged stones, 
looked from their branches in at the windows, nodding 
in welcoming fashion at these friends old and new, 
while they tried to give the new ones this message: “It 
has been whispered about that you sent our grand- 
parents down here, where they wedded some of them 
with wildlings. We are glad to give you a greeting, 
and to do our part to make this day happier for you.” 
They smilingly nodded to each other over the secret 
that some of them would be sent to the new homes to 
do their part in bringing many more beautiful days 
to these workers, and happiness to the settlement 
eagerly waiting for the new leaders. How surprised 
these settlers would be when the rose blossoms whis- 
pered the lesson that they had always been flower 
lovers; that the something intangible that they had 
longed for was really roses far away and soon coming 
near. Truly the roses knew all about it for hadn’t — 
the breezes broadcasted it. A love for their sweet 
blossoms had awakened throughout the most remote 
hamlets and along the countryside. Those who had 
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been in the habit of calling flowers “wuthless weeds’ 
found a great joy in looking into the hearts of the 
_ first blossoms. 

A great multitude that no one could number sur- 
rounded those who had been comrades a few years ago 
as they stood reverently repeating: “The Lord is in His 
Holy temple. Let the whole earth keep silence before 
Him.” After the silence that followed, the mountain- 
side rang with the strains of “Majestic Sweetness Sits 
Enthroned upon the Saviour’s Brow.” Each soul 


thrilled in response as all joined in singing: “To Him —__ 


I owe my life and love and all the joys I have.” Not 
sorrow at giving up the easier life. O, No! Their 
thoughts were of the inestimable privilege the Christ 
in their midst had given in calling them to be workers 
together with Him. : 

Rev. Tom’s text: “I have declared unto them Thy 
name and will declare it” was a bugle call to greater 
consecration for life service. The sermon and the 
communion service were hours when the Master pre- 
pared them for the long and toilsome way along the 
joyous upward way. 

And the mementoes—the half-open rosebuds would 
be precious through coming years as they rested be- 
tween the leaves of Bibles, in remembrance of this 
sacred day. Many Red Rose Sundays would follow, 
each with its memories of the sacred services of con- 
secration with other new workers. 

The next day they gladly went their different ways 
for “In the secret of His presence” they would be kept 
from the longing backward look to the life they had 
left behind them. They took all that they had gained 
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in the years of preparation to these who did not know 
of its existence. They gave peace and culture to these 
“others” by giving of their best. Their people re- 
ceived them gladly as leaders and loyal friends. 

Cycles rolled around, and Rev. Tom became the 
bishop over the vast area that had been reclaimed from 
earth’s wastings. 

Honors came to each community, though no distinc- 
tion achieved, or title conferred was as precious as the 
one handed down from earliest pioneers days, and 
that was “The Parson’s Mountaineers.” 


END 
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